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Economic Adjustments 
From War to Peace 


N DEALING WITH POST-WAR AD- 

JUSTMENTS it is well that we first 
take note of the fact that in time of war 
the Government is an insatiable cus- 
tomer that at present is demanding more 
than 40 percent of our total output. 
This figure suggests the size and scope 
of the problem which will confront us 
when we seek a balance in our post-war 
economy which will assure us of maxi- 
mum output and the means of distribut- 
ing and consuming such output. At the 
same time we shall have to achieve this 
result in a world which is becoming in- 
creasingly interdependent and which 
cannot maintain prosperity unless the 
flow of goods can be kept on a high level. 

We shall have to deal with these prob- 
lems of adjustment at a time when the 
world atmosphere is surcharged with 
highly emotional tensions and when con- 
flicts of opinion both at home and abroad 
are sharply drawn. Our ability to over- 
come the immediate difficulties will in 
large part depend upon the degree of 
objectivity with which we can appraise 
a condition of disequilibrium with calm 
deliberation and coordinated effort. 
With the general nature of the prob- 
lem we are of course familiar. We know 
that when the proper time comes certain 
things will have to be done expedi- 
tiously and effectively. Such matters as 
contract termination, disposal of sur- 
plus war supplies and reconversion of 
industry to peacetime operation are re- 
ceiving continuous and careful study, 
and steps have been taken with a view 
to initiating the necessary adjustments. 


U.S. Production Ability 


We have taken considerable satisfac- 
tion in the fact that even with more 
than 10,000,000 persons in the armed 
forces we have been able to produce 
goods and services at a rate of nearly 
This record 
achievement resulted in part from an 
expansion of the labor force, but much 
more important has been the rise in out- 
put per man-hour. 

For some time prior to the first world 
war, world production was rising at a 
very rapid rate. Even though this up- 
ward trend was interrupted by occa- 
sional crises and depressions, the lowest 
point of each depression was always 
higher than the boom point before the 
preceding depression. During the nine- 
teenth century England has long been 
the largest producer, but as early as 1880 





Nore: An address delivered recently before 
the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


By Amos E. Taytor, Director, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


the United States moved into the lead— 
a lead which on a percentage basis 
steadily increased thereafter. As a re- 
sult, the United States by the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 was accounting for 
approximately 35 percent of total world 
output. After the war this trend con- 
tinued, whereas Europe fell behind in its 
share of total world output. 

By 1928 United States production ex- 
ceeded the total European output. In 
fact we were producing at least 60 per- 
cent more than the three next largest 
industrial countries combined. On a per- 
centage basis, the output of this country 
declined after 1928, partly as the result 
of a steady increase in the share con- 
tributed by the Soviet Union. Produc- 
tive capacity remained high and, in fact, 
increased, due to the growth of produc- 
tion per man-hour and the increase in 
manpower itself. The unutilized produc- 











BUILDING THE PEACE 


A series of broadcasts under the 
title “Building the Peace” is now 
being given over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. by of- 
ficers of the Department of State. 
The series was opened on February 
24 by the Secretary of State who 
talked from Mexico City on the 
subject of “America’s Foreign 
Trade Policy.” This will be fol- 
lowed on March 3 with a discus- 
sion on “Main Street and Dumbar- 
ton Oaks,” and for March 10 
“World Trade and World Peace” is 
the subject scheduled. 

Topics and dates of the four re- 
maining broadcasts of the series 
follow: 


What About the Liber- 








ated Areas?_________ March 17 
What About the Enemy 

Countries? .<........ March 24 
America’s Good Neigh- 

PND Sciiatetetncceaaten March 31 
It’s Your State De- 

parent —~ 24.2 April 7 


Copies of these broadcasts may 
be obtained by addressing a 
request to the Office of Press Re- 








ington 25, D.C. 








lations, State Department, Wash- 








tion capacity was, in fact, the potential 
which, under the stimulus of war, was 
exploited after 1940 to renew the trend 
of the last half century toward an in- 
creasing share in total world output. The 
significance of the production rise per 
man-hour had been somewhat obscured 
by the depression of the early thirties. - 

In view of the widespread devastation 
caused by the war, a full realization of 
the production potential of this country 
would assure the continuation of a sharp 
upward trend in our share of world out- 
put after the war. The post-war needs, 
reflected in the deferred demands of our 
people and in the foreign requirements 
for reconstruction and development, 
would indicate that the problem of post- 
war markets should present no excep- 
tional difficulties. 


Post-War Adjustments 


At this point, however, we shall have 
to distinguish between the transition or 
immediate post-war period and the 
longer-run period in which the main- 
tenance of stable business and sustained 
prosperity becomes the real test of our 
ability to meet the fundamental problem 
of post-war adjustment. There is no 
distinct line of demarcation between 
these two periods, and the degree to 
which the two will merge into a sound 
development and growth of post-war 
markets will depend upon the level of 
post-war income. 

Markets may be divided into three 
parts: Private consumers, business, and 
Government. As the war draws to a 
close and the Government withdraws as 
industry’s greatest customer the other 
two markets will have to expand if the 
total market is not to shrink. The de- 
ferred demands of wartime are not in 
themselves sufficient to offset the shrink- 
age in Government expenditures. War- 
time restrictions, price control, ration- 
ing, and other measures have limited the 
portion of individuals’ current incomes 
which are being spent for consumer 
goods. Savings have accumulated ac- 
cordingly in large volume. Consumers 
have saved out of current income during 
the last 4 years approximately $100,000,- 
000,000 of which $30,000,000,000 consists 
of Government bonds and more than 
$30,000,000,000 of currency and bank 
deposits. 

Wartime restrictions have also re- 
duced business outlays for equipment, 
construction, and other capital goods. 
Business has accumulated from unused 
depreciation, undistributed profits, and 

(Continued on p. 19) 
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Saskatchewan Government 
To Participate in 


ADE CONDITIONS in Saskatche- 
wan have had a special interest in 
recent months by reason of the policies 
and activities of the Provincial Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation govern- 
ment which came into power on July 10, 
1944. In an effort to keep more money 
in Saskatchewan the new government 
has adopted a policy of encouraging 
producer, consumer, and marketing co- 
operatives and of developing local in- 
dustries and natural resources either 
under cooperative or direct government 
ownership. The announced purpose is 
to supply goods or services to the people 
of Saskatchewan at lower cost or, in 
cases where costs are not lowered, to use 
the profits of various, undertakings to 
help finance the social program; to pro- 
vide additional employment for the peo- 
ple of the Province; and to develop the 
resources and process the products of 
the Province more extensively than is 
being done at present. 


New Government Enterprises 


PROVINCE ENTERING INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Through new legislation the Saskat- 
chewan government has indicated its 
intention to embark on several enter- 
prises of its own. 

One of the bills passed at the October 
session of the Legislative Assembly au- 
thorizes the Province to go into the insur- 
ance business. The first venture is to be 
in the field of fire insurance, and plans 
are now being formulated to begin op- 
erations at an early date. It is hoped to 
achieve a material savings to the people 
of the Province partly through savings in 
premiums effected by insuring with the 
government and partly by forcing com- 
mercial companies to reduce their rates 
sufficiently to bring them into line. 


GOVERNMENT MILL TO USE LOcAL WOOL 


Early in December, the government 
announced its intention of embarking in 
the wool-manufacturing industry. A 
warehouse in Moose Jaw has been pur- 
chased for $30,000, and this warehouse, 
consisting of two buildings, will be con- 
verted into a mill, where it is planned to 
use Saskatchewan wool for the manu- 
facture of blankets, mackinaw cloth, 
ladies’ coatings, knitting and rug yarns, 
and a few other articles. In connection 
with this part of the program the Min- 
ister of Resources and Industrial De- 
velopment stated that Saskatchewan 
produces about 1,000,000 pounds of wool 
and uses some two and one-half times 
that amount. He plans to encourage 
growers to develop crossbred sheep to 
produce the general-utility wool which 


Digested from a Report by WALTER 
S. Remeck, U.S. Consul, Regina 


the miH will need. No statement has 
been made regarding the probable cost 
of installing the equipment of the mill. 

The production of wool has become in- 
creasingly important to the Province 
during the war years. The value of wool 
production rose from $220,000 in 1940 
to $228,000 in 1941 and $410,000 in 1942. 


PROVINCIAL Fur EXCHANGE To BE OPENED 


The Saskatchewan government is also 
arranging for the opening of a Provincial 
fur exchange. Quarters to house the 
exchange and store the furs already have 
been acquired in Regina, and a manager 
has been engaged. It was originally 
planned to open the exchange on Novem- 
ber 1, but the opening was deferred. It 
is estimated that furs valued at $1,500,- 
000 will be handled and that the return 
in commissions will amount to between 
$50,000 and $100,000 annually. Use of 
the exchange as a medium for disposing 
of furs has not been made compulsory for 
trappers and producers, as was at first 
contemplated. 


FISH-FILLETING PLANT 


A small fish-filleting plant is being es- 
tablished in the north at Lac La Rouge 
at an estimated cost of $100,000 as part 











NOTE 


The Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, popularly known as 
“C. C. F.,” is a fusion of labor, 
farmer, and socialist groups or- 
ganized as a national party in 
August 1932. Its aims are “the 
establishment of a planned, social- 
ized economic order, in order to 

make possible the most efficient de- 
1 velopment of the national re- 
sources and the most equitable 
distribution of the national in- 
come.” It advocates, among other 
things, the socialization of all 
financial machinery and of utili- 
ties; the encouragement of co- 
operatives; a taxation policy de- 
signed not only to raise public 
revenues but to lessen the in- 
equalities of income and to pro- 
vide funds for social service and 
the socialization of industry; a 
national labor code; and a foreign 
policy designed to obtain inter- 
national economic cooperation. 




















Business 


of the government’s efforts to raise the 
standard and marketability of some 
types of fish produced in the Province. 
Changes in the fishing regulations also 
have been introduced in order to make 
the product conform to standards set by 
the Dominion. 


Cooperatives Encouraged 


In addition to the government’s in- 
tention to embark on several enter- 
prises in its own right, it has adopted 
a policy of encouraging producer, con- 
sumer, and marketing cooperatives. 
There is good prospect that many exist- 
ing cooperatives will be expanded and 
that new ones will be formed. Previous 
Provincial governments have approved 
the organization of cooperatives, but the 
new C. C. F. government is encouraging 
them even to the extent of offering finan- 
cial assistance in some cases, to assist in 
their establishment. 

The government, in conjunction with 
the governments of Alberta and Mani- 
toba, has sponsored the establishment of 
a cooperative for the manufacture of 
farm implements. According to an an- 
nouncement recently made by the Min- 
ister of Finance, the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment has shared equally with Al- 
berta and Manitoba a guaranty of $750;- 
000 to the Canadian Cooperative Imple- 
ments, Ltd., Winnipeg, of which $250,- 
000 has been paid out, $83,333 by Sas- 
katchewan. This cooperative venture 
in farm implements has bought and is 
currently operating a plant in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, for the manufacture of 
certain small implements. The origi- 
nal plan of manufacturing apparently 
was based on the idea of making im- 
plements less expensive by eliminating 
profits. The newer one, it is reported, 
is based rather on hoped-for economies 
arising from reductions in the expense of 
selling. It is to the field of distribu- 
tion—rather than of manufacturing— 
that Canadian Cooperative Implements, 
Ltd., mainly will direct its efforts. The 
promise of financial support by the Pro- 
vincial governments of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta was made on 
condition that the cooperative would 
raise from farmers an additional $750,- 
000 in share and loan capital. 


Horse-Meat Processing Plant 


A surplus of some 250,000 horses has 
presented a problem to the Province, 
particularly to the ranchers who wish 
to use the pasturage now being used for 
these horses for the feeding of cattle. 
A cooperative has been established for 
the marketing or disposal of these horses, 
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and it has recently been announced that 
the Saskatchewan government will lend 
the cooperative $50,000 as part of the 
cost of establishing a packing plant at 
swift Current for the processing © of 
horse meat. A contract is now being 
negotiated for the sale of 5,000 tons of 
pickled and frozen horse meat to Bel- 


gium. 


Flaxseed-Oil Possibilities 


By far the largest cooperative devel- 
opment and one for which, as far as can 
be determined, no government assist- 
ance has been pledged, is the plan of the 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Producers, 
Ltd. (Wheat Pool) to establish a series 
of industrial plants. The first item on 
its seven-point program is the construc- 
tion of a vegetable-oil plant capable of 
processing 1,000 bushels of flaxseed per 
day. Work on this project is expected to 
begin about March 15. The whole pro- 
gram contemplates an expenditure of 
about $2,500,000 and, in addition to the 
vegetable-oil plant, includes a plant for 
the production of glycol from wheat, 
which will be capable of handling about 
2,000 bushels of wheat daily; a flour- 
milling plant; grain-handling and stor- 
age facilities; a plant, for making starch 
from wheat and other grain and con- 
verting the starch into glucose; a feed- 
mixing plant for the utilization of by- 
products from other units in this pro- 
gram; and warehouse facilities to serve 
all the plants. Saskatoon has been 
chosen as the site for the new plants 
and the pool has bought a 21l-acre plot 
from that city. 

Tied in with this new development is 
an announcement by the Provincial 
Minister of Reconstruction that the gov- 
ernment plans to establish a paint man- 
ufacturing or mixing factory to use the 
linseed oil produced by the crushing 
plant. It is proposed to train ex-service- 
men in the use of power sprays for 
painting farm buildings, many of which 
it is reported have not had a coat of 
paint for years. 


Financing Government Business 


The enterprises on which the Prov- 
ince intends to embark or has embarked 
are modest ones, but they nevertheless 
require some capital investment. To 
meet these needs, the government was 
authorized by the legislature in its Oc- 
tober session to raise a maximum of 
$5,000,000 by borrowing. As a first step 
in obtaining this money the Province has 
offered for sale $1,000,000 of its Indus- 
trial Development Bonds. These bonds 
which will be due in 10 years, are dated 
February 1, 1945, bear interest at 3 per- 
cent annually, and are available in de- 
hominations of $50, $100, $500, and 
$1,000. The issues have been offered for 
Sale only in Saskatchewan and are being 
handled through banks, bond houses, 
and rural municipalities. Sinking funds 
will be established, and the amount nec- 
essary to amortize the bond issue will 
be a first charge against the industrial 
projects of the Province. 

The selling campaign was launched on 
& patriotic note with an appeal to resi- 
dents of Saskatchewan to subscribe 
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$1,000,000 in industrial-development 
bonds to help guarantee security for the 
men and women in the armed forces. 
The projects being undertaken by the 
government are not regarded as spec- 
tacular but as efforts to develop busi- 
ness which does not appear to be suffi- 
ciently important or lucrative to attract 
private capital. 


Government-Revenue Sources 


One of the most important measures 
adopted by the legislature in its October 
session was the Mineral Taxation Act, 
1944. Early land grants by the Crown 
carried with them the mineral rights as 
well as the surface rights; recent grants 
have reserved the mineral rights for the 
Crown. In an effort to obtain the return 
of the mineral rights disposed of in the 
early grants or to obtain some satisfac- 
tory revenue from them, the Provincial 
government has decided to impose a tax 
of 3 cents an acre on lands the mineral 
rights of which are held privately. De- 
fault on the tax will permit the rights 
to revert to the Crown. In addition to 
the acreage tax on the owner of the min- 
eral rights, the Act provides for a tax on 
the minerals themselves. The value of 
the minerals will be assessed on the 
basis of returns from present:or past 
mining operations and the tax imposed 
on these valuations. The rate of this tax 
is to be fixed by order-in-council but the 
Act provides that it may not exceed 10 
mills on a dollar. 

The revenue-producing possibilities of 
the new measure are, so far, unknown 
because there has been no survey toede- 
termine the exact amount of the mineral 
wealth alienated. Currently, Saskatche- 
wan’s mine output is not large, and it is 
understood that the greater part of it is 
outside the scope of the new legislation 
by reason of the condition of the grants 
under which it is being produced. In 
1944 the gross value of mineral produc- 
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tion was $22,224,000, copper being the 
most important, with a gross value of 
$8,863,000. Gold and zinc valued at 
$4,700,000 and $3,729,000, respectively, 
ranked next. Silver and cadmium were 
also included in output. Coal (lignite) 
valued at $2,037,000 was produced, as 
well as natural gas and sodium sulfate 
for the Canadian newsprint and chem- 
ical industry. 

This mineral production accounts for 
only about 3 percent of the Province’s 
total output of commodities which 
amounted to $666,522,000 in 1942, the 
latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able. It bears almost the same rela- 
tion to Canada’s total output of minerals 
which was valued at $566,769,000 in that 
year. 


New Labor Act C ontroversial 


Notwithstanding that Saskatchewan is 
not an industrial Province, but is pre- 
dominantly agricultural, labor legisla- 
tion received special attention from the 
new legislature. The most important of 
three acts passed in this field is the 
Trade Union Act, modeled on the pro- 
cedure and experience of the United 
States National Labor Relations (Wag- 
ner) Act. This statute affirms the right 
of employees to organize and enforces 
collective bargaining. Where the choice 
of a bargaining agency is in question, a 
vote by secret ballot may be ordered. To 
be valid the vote must have at least 51 
percent of the employees voting, and to 
win the election a bargaining agency 
must receive at least 51 percent of the 
votes cast. 

Employers are forbidden to discrim- 
inate against union members, and in a 
union agreement they must enforce the 
check-off and maintenance of member- 
ship clauses if requested. Employees 
are forbidden to use coercion or intimi- 
dation to encourage or discourage mem- 
bership in a labor organization, and they 


Courtesy of The National Film Board 
Large areas of Western Canada have the heavy growth of nourishing grasses required for big- 


scale beef ranching. Slaughtering and meat-packing houses are important units of indus- 
try in Saskatchewan. 
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are enjoined from striking (as employers vincial boundaries. For the duration, : . 
are enjoined from locking out) while an however, most industries of any impor- La nd Boom F ollows Pr Os Pp erity 
application for adjustment of disputes is tance come within the classification of It is important to note that these vari 
pending before the Province’s concilia- war industries over which the Dominion ous changes are going into effect against 
tion service. A feature of the Act which government has been given control. The an unusually favorable business back. 
has aroused controversy is that of estab- conflict extends also to a recent ruling of ground. Despite misgivings allegedly felt 
lishing as the administrative agency a the Provincial Minimum Wage Board in some quarters over the accession to 
Provincial Labor Board which has wide which is reported to have set a minimum power of a socialist government, activit 
powers and from the decisions of which of 35 cents an hour for a 48-hour week has gone on as usual. The last ona 
no appeal is permitted. The Board is under conditions which will increase the of 1944 provided an excellent ending to 
given the right to take possession of and prevailing minimum wage. an exceptional year, mainly because farm . 
operate any business that persists in dis- Slaughtering and meat-packing houses cash income was very high. In a Proy- 
obeying its orders. and flour and feed mills are by far the ince where nearly all of those who are - 
It is difficult to forecast just what the most important units of industry in the not farmers are actively engaged in sup- 
practical effects of this legislation in the Province. In a total manufactured out- plying materials or services to the farm 
Province will be. The overwhelmingly put (gross) of $120,257,000 in 1942, the population, a high cash income on farms Wh 
agrarian nature of Saskatchewan’s econ- animal-products industries accounted for means even greater general prosperity 
omy makes it improbable that it will be $43,500,000 and the vegetable-products than it usually means elsewhere. Even of C 
very important unless and until farm industries for $26,900,000. They are, of after allowance for heavy war taxation 
workers are organized—admittedly a course, important contributors to the Do- the 1944 balance sheet of the farmers of Car 
difficult matter. At the present time, it minion’s war supply lines overseas. Non- the Province will remain a most favor- 
is estimated that the total number of ferrous metals (including the smelting of able one. The currently easy position is 
organized workers in the Province is ores) accounted for $15,800,000; iron and especially notable by contrast with the Al 
about 12,000 out of a population of 875,- steel products for $6,170,000; nonmetallic situation in the thirties when low prices C; i 
000, but one of the purposes of the act products (including clay products) for and poor yields in Saskatchewan pro- sive m 
is to encourage the organization of labor $16,114,000; wood and paper products, vided a background for depression as a mati 
and to bring all workers into a labor or- for $8,300,000; and textile products, serious as in any other section of Canada. of acct 
ganization. chiefly clothing, for $935,000. It is natural that favorable returns will en 
. from the land, which have now continued fleet of 
Vacation Pay Act Conflict Credit Legislation Widened through several years, should stimulate the st 
interest in the purchase of farm prop- launch 
Another important lIgbor bill that has Another set of enactments by the leg- erty. There was a decided farm boom lishing 
been enacted provides that all employees islative assembly is of interest in connec- in 1944. In the absence of reliable sta- and ot 
except those engaged in agriculture are tion with credit conditions, both public tistics, an idea of the activity in farm buildir 
entitled to a 2 weeks’ holiday with pay and private. In relation to the former, property may be gained from the fact bel 
after each year of employment. Be- an amendment has been made to the that the recording of documents at land- pert y 
cause of the current labor shortage, it is Local Government Board (Special Pow- title offices now frequently takes several noe b 
permissible for employers and employees ers) Act which materially widens the weeks, as compared with a 24-hour pe- dustry 
to enter into written agreements scope for credit adjustment for cities, riod required only a few years ago—so 
whereby an employee may forego his towns, and school districts by eliminat- numerous have deeds, transfers, and 
holiday and receive the holiday pay in oe the meauisement that 51. percent of releases become. 
addition to other wages. A section of S a — It is believed that speculators have Ship 
the act which will come into force at the the bondholdersof the debtinvolvedcon- — not figured in the boom. Purchases are dormai 
conclusion of the war, or upon procla- sent to reduction or write-off. This ac- being made at prices which, with aver- prior t 
mation, provides that employees engag- tion is in line with that taken in 1934 age farming ability on the part of the which 
ing in paid employment with any other when such a requirement was eliminated owner or operator, will net a reasonable year br 
employer during the annual holiday may for rural governments. The Act itself long-time return on the _ investment. lation 
be required to return the holiday pay. has been in existence for some years and This is a notable departure from the square 
There is more than a prospect of con- is intended to be a means of composition practice followed in previous land booms of the ; 
flict with the central government at of debt in serious cases of insolvency. when overoptimism of the purchaser, ada hs 
Ottawa over this latter piece of legisla- In the field of private credit there is seller, and lender was responsible for a buildin 
tion, the substitute pay for vacation pro- the Farm Security Act which provides large part of the difficulties in the years Fundy. 
vision having been held inflationary and that in years of crop failure (defined as of depression and crop failure. Nearly yards | 
contrary to the spirit of the Dominion- years when the return from crops is not all purchases are being made by tenant only on 
wide wage control which seeks to hold over $6 per acre) interest on indebted- farmers who wish to acquire holdings of Lakes ¢ 
wages, except in cases of marked inequal- ness is canceled and any payments on their own or by owners who wish to in- five ms 
ity, to the level of late 1941 which is the principal are automatically deferred for crease their holdings in keeping with grown 
base period of the price control. Nor- 1 year. It also is provided that in fore- the tendency toward larger operating Compo) 
mally the Provinces of the Dominion closure proceedings, the homestead (de- units. range f 
have plenary powers in the labor field fined as the quarter section on which the An agency engaged in selling farms instrun 
except in certain occupations, such as home and farm buildings are situated) stated that a recent incomplete but typi- 1944 th 
transportation, which transcends Pro- cannot be seized. (Continued on p. 11) deadwe 
had be 
Statistical Summary of Saskatchewan (including 1943 figures for all of Canada) ohn 
na 
Item 1929 1933 1938 1941 1942 1943 Canada 1943 tadlaae 
Ec" tl: [i aa oO Se SS es ec and s 
a, SE a ....number. 883, 000 951, 000 941, 000 895, 992 848, 000 842, 000 11, 812, 000 It z 
6 “(i PPT Sle ienlenaioe nating (in $1,000)... 1 189, 181 103, 091 129, 3u9 186, 886 n. a. n. a. 3, 440, 902 1945 
Cash income from sale of farm products____---..---------- SS a Row do__. 242, 7 73, 250 90, 200 162, 000 195, 500 311, 400 1, 396, 600 re 
ee 5, ate aeiiel bade Ces conwat tase 184, 340 52, 860 64, 256 88, 661 75, 005 118, 427 201, 144 turned 
Livestock and poultry __------....--------- elites iaiaieten aman tae do._- 21, 600 7, 900 11, 035 39, 861 56, 165 78, 658 501, 664 sold to t 
ESR EE ae eS ie Rae Se SS 7, 960 4, 290 7,019 12, 934 16, 322 20, 114 248, 941 
ee bee Sed RE SE do....| 3, O10 1, 230 2, 074 4, 392 7, 656 9, 572 72, 388 been tu 
Ch ccimesbpeiecseccnissenes = 20 12 150 287 409 514 3, 485 United 
Fur farming .--_-..-...-- KOS AT ae a ae ee” ar N. a. Dn. 4. 445 396 468 538 7, 706 As f 
Value of farm capital.........-.-....-.---- cidiabiiiier tek EINE TN do....| 21,424, 176 1, 057, 433 998, 003 833, 917 92, 699 n. a, 3 4, 670, 833 0 
Capital invested in manufacturing industries___-_-__.-.......--------. do.___| 43, 926 38, 688 38, 364 42, 159 45, 013 n. a, 3 5, 488, 786 10,000-< 
Gross value of manufactured production.__...._.... monotlonmeseenl do... 75, 369 | 31, 559 61, 028 96, 021 120, 257 | 149, 239 | 8, 393, 000 dered fF 
Net value of manufactured production._.........._.....----.----.-----do-_...| 26, 749 | 15, 252 | 16, 143 28, 172 | 23, 933 n. a. 3, 678, 083 
Employees in manufacturing industry. .__..............-... (number in 1,000) 7.0 | 4.8 | 6.1 | 8.5 9.8 | n. a. || 1, 262 been di 
— dead-wi 
n. 3.—Not available. 1 1930 figure. 2 1928 figure. 3 1942 figure. launche 
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Canada’s Shipbuilding 
Industry in Wartime 


What Factors Are Causing Concern in the Minds of Canadian Shipbuilders? What Has Been the Actual Extent 
of Canada’s Construction Expansion? Will Post-War Canada Undertake To Turn Out Seagoing Vessels? Will 
Canada Plan a Post-War Merchant Marine? These and Other Pertinent Questions Are Presented Herein 


ANADA’S POSITION as to shipbuild- 
ing and the operation of an exten- 
sive merchant marine after the war is 
a matter of lively interest. As a result 
of accelerated production, the Dominion 
will emerge from the war with the largest 
fleet of ships in its history. Twice, under 
the spur of war needs, Canada has 
launched a shipbuilding program estab- 
lishing records for speed in construction 
and output. After World War I, ship- 
building in Canada was allowed to slump. 
What will be the aftermath of World 
WarII? Will Canadian ships carry Can- 
ada’s world trade? The details of what 
have been done in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry may be of interest. 


Evolution of Industry 


Shipbuilding as an industry had been 
dormant in Canada for about 20 years 
prior to 1939. The thousands of tons 
which have been constructed since that 
year bring credit to the 12,000,000 popu- 
lation scattered over nearly 3,500,000 
square miles of area. As a major phase 
of the industrial war achievement, Can- 
ada has been engaged in the task of 
building ships from coast to coast—from 
Fundy Bay to Juan de Fuca Strait. Ship- 
yards have been expanded or built, not 
only on the coasts, but also on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River. Twenty- 
five major and 65 smaller yards have 
grown from 29 plants of varying size. 
Components are built in 300 yards, and 
range from marine engines to navigation 
instruments. It was reported in October 
1944 that between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 
deadweight tons of merchant shipping 
had been built in Canadian shipyards 
since the beginning of the war; and that 
2,500,000 tons then remained under Ca- 
nadian ownership. The vessels launched 
include cargo ships, naval craft, small, 
and special-purpose ships. 

It is estimated that by the middle of 
1945 roughly 400 ships will have been 
turned out. Some of these have been 
sold to the United States and others have 
been turned over to Australia and to the 
United Kingdom. 

As of October 12, 1944, 308 of the 333 
10,000-deadweight-ton cargo ships or- 
dered had been launched and 293 had 
been delivered; and 43 of the 4,700- 
dead-weight-ton cargo ships had been 
launched, and 25 delivered. The six 


By Mary B. MacKriz, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


3,600-ton tankers ordered had been de- 
livered; and 21 of the 10,000-ton main- 
tenance vessels had been ordered, and 
1 launched. 


Labor Situation 


Canadians came from every walk of 
life—young lawyers, mechanics, farm- 
ers, and housewives—to turn out prac- 
tically every type of craft from a life- 
boat to a destroyer. Approximately 160,- 
000 persons, including those employed by 
the hundreds of firms supplying compo- 
nents, were identified with this mass 
production. 


At the peak of production in October 
1943, approximately 88,000 men and 
women were employed in steel shipbuild- 
ing and repair work, exclusive of those 
engaged in components. By November 
1944 employment had dropped to 64,000 
persons. 


Shipbuilding Costs 


Huge outlays have been expended upon 
the wartime shipbuilding programs. 
This is understandable when the cost of 
individual ships is considered. Costs, in 
Canadian dollars, for some types are as 
follows: A new-type corvette costs close 
to $1,000,000, as does a medium tanker. 
An Algerine minesweeper costs $1,200,000 
or more; a frigate costs approximately 
$1,500,000; a medium freighter, $1,250,- 
000; and larger freighters and tankers 
cost from $1,700,000 to $2,000,000. 





Courtesy of The National Film Board 

Outstanding achievement in a field where Canadian skill and ingenuity have wrought war- 
time miracles has been the construction of frigates in Canadian shipyards. Here a 
brand-new ship goes through first trials, 
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Courtesy of The National Film Board 


At fitting dock, a Canadian frigate receives last touches. 


Money expended as of October 21, 
1944, included $42,000,000 for expansion 
of shipbuilding facilities; $58,000,000 for 
ship repairs; $458,000,000 for combat 
ships; $619,000,000 for freighters and 
tankers; and, in addition, millions of 
dollars have been used for small-craft 
programs and ship conversion. 


Administration 


Construction of ships is under the gen- 
eral direction of the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply. Early in January 
1944, announcement was made from that 
Department that the administration of 
the cargo-ship construction program 
was to be merged with the naval ship- 
building activities of the Department 
and to be under the name of Shipbuild- 
ing Branch. Previously, the construc- 
tion of all vessels in Canada, except 
cargo ships, had been administered by 
the Naval Shipbuilding Branch and the 
freighter program had been under War- 
time Merchant Shipping, Ltd., Montreal. 
This Crown company was renamed War- 
time Shipbuilding, Ltd., and reports to 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
through the director-general of the new 
Shipbuilding Branch. It supervises pro- 
duction of merchantmen and combat 
ships. 


Types of Ships 


Keels have been and are being laid for 
various types of ships. These include a 
10,350-ton cargo ship, 4 700-ton cargo 
ship, Tribal-class destroyer, frigate, cor- 


vette, Algerine minesweeper, and the 
Fairmile patrol boat. In addition, con- 
struction has included two types of 
wooden minesweepers, each more than 
100 feet in length; 3,600-ton tankers; in- 
vasion ships; landing craft; invasion 
cargo barges and tugs; and more than 
100 types of other special-purpose ves- 
sels. Among these special types are: 
Row boats, canoes, sail boats, motor- 
boats, yachts, tankers, tugs, base and 
supply ships, life boats, and cargo light- 
ers. 

Some particulars concerning each im- 
portant type of ship are as follows: Ca- 
nadian shipyards claim the honor of be- 
ing the first to turn out the highly com- 
plex, specially designed transport ferries 
built for the use of the Royal Navy. They 
are the largest warships built in Canada. 
Shipyards along the St. Lawrence River 
and the Pacific coast have several score 
on order—six had been launched up to 
October 1, 1944. 

Cargo ships of 10,350 deadweight tons 
are 441 feet in length, with beam of 57 
feet; depth, 37 feet; and draft, 27 feet. 
These vessels are operated with 2,500 
horsepower triple-expansion steam en- 
gines and are capable of attaining a 
speed (loaded) of 11 knots. Exclusive 
of gunners, the crew consists of 40 men. 
The 10,350-ton maintenance ships built 
for the Royal Navy are of the same basic 
type. They serve as floating workshops 
to repair and refit damaged warships. 

The cargo ship of 4,700 tons has a 
length of 328 feet; beam, 461% feet; 
depth of 25 feet; and draft of 20 feet. 
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These vessels are powered by triple-ex. 
pansion steam engines developing 1,176 
horsepower, with a speed of 10 knots, 

Tribal destroyers have a displacement 
of 2,000 tons, a length of 377 feet, beam 
of 3742 feet; and depth of 21% feet. 
They are some 300 tons heavier and 50 
feet longer than the next largest Cana- 
dian destroyer. The turbine-driven en. 
gines provide a speed of 36% knots. 
Armament consists of a set of quadruple 
torpedo tubes controlled from the bridge, 
six 4.7-inch guns, two 4-inch guns, sey- 
eral Hurricane guns, and multiple pom- 
pom anti-aircraft mountings. Latest 
types of range-finders and director tow- 
ers are installed to assure accuracy in 
the firing control of the guns. The de- 
stroyer carries a complement of 240, in- 
cluding 17 officers. The launching in 
1944 of the Tribal destroyer Micmac was 
regarded as a milestone in Canadian 
shipbuilding history, inasmuch as it is 
a difficult and exacting ship to build. 
Many of the materials used had never 
before been made in Canada. 

The frigate, which is faster than the 
corvette and more powerfully armed, 
has a length of 307 feet, and a beam of 
3842 feet. It is a twin-screw ship pow- 
ered by triple-expansion reciprocating 
engines. 

Corvettes operate over a wide area and 
carry one 4-inch gun, machine guns, and 
depth charges. Displacement is 1,170 
tons; length, 208 feet; depth, 17% feet; 
and beam, 33 feet. The engine is triple- 
expansion, reciprocating. 

Employed in escort work, the Algerine 
minesweeper carries a crew of more than 
60. The vessel is powered by a triple- 
expansion, reciprocating engine. Length 
of this ship is 225 feet and beam, 35% 
feet. Armament includes machine guns, 
a naval gun, and depth charges. 

Fairmile patrol boats are swift-fighting 
wooden craft armed with machine guns, 
a naval gun, and depth charges. This 
vessel is 112 feet in length, and is pow- 
ered by two gasoline motors. Each ship 
carries a crew of 17. 


Stake in Post-War Shipping 


Approximately 40 ocean-going vessels 
constituted Canada’s merchant fleet 
when war began, but at the close of hos- 
tilities, Canada, in point of tonnage, 
probably will be high in the ranks of 
world maritime nations. 

In peacetime, Canada’s exports con- 
sist mainly of bulk cargoes of agricul- 
tural, forest, and mineral products. Car- 
goes of this type can be carried by the 
11-knot ship now under construction at 
lower cost, it is claimed, than any faster 
ship which would be more expensive to 
operate and to maintain, as well as to 
build. 

All countries which have been building 
ships have a surplus of war-type tonnage 
and a shortage of specialized vessels, 
such as tankers, refrigerator ships, and 
passenger liners. Canada is no excep- 
tion. To protect vital ocean communica- 
tions, Canada built escort ships. What is 
‘+o happen to this fleet? Shipping is 4 
key industry. Will Canada have a vital 
share in it? The post-war prospects for 
the continued operation of all the ship- 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Malaria Control in the Amazon 
Speeds Economic Development 


AKE THE GREAT Mississippi-Mis- 

souri river system and swing it at 
right angles, with St. Louis as a pivot, 
so that it flows from west to east instead 
of north to south, with its headwaters 
high in the Rockies and its mouth at 
Chesapeake Bay. This exercise in men- 
tal geography on a “Paul Bunyan” scale 
gives the approximate position of the 
Amazon River in relation to Brazil, su- 
perimposed on the familiar map of the 
United States. 

This vast basin, nearly two-thirds the 
size of continental United States, is sin- 
gularly flat; Belem is less than 50 feet 
above sea level and Iquitos, more than 
2,000 miles upriver in Peru, is only a 
little more than 300 feet. Consequently 
the Amazon and its principal tributaries 
regularly overflow in the rainy season, 
and great tracts of lowland are under 
water much of the time. 


Conserving Resources 


Giving the imagination further play, 
visualize this valley lying throughout the 
centuries under the hot equatorial sun 
and deluged with tropical rains during 
3 or 4 months out of every year. 

Tear out the highly developed network 
of railroads and highways that bind the 
comparable region of the United States 
into an integrated economic unit, and 
leave only the rivers and a few unde- 
veloped air lines for communications. 
Wipe out the populous cities and villages 
that dot the east and midwest of our 
country, and scatter only an estimated 
1,500,000 people in sparse clusters along 
the margins and at the forks of the 
rivers—a density of less than one person 
per square mile. Limit these people to 
an unproductive agriculture, and then 
to these disadvantages add the constant 
fight against malaria, intestinal para- 
sites, tropical diseases, and chronic mal- 
nutrition. 

Do this, and you have the broad back- 
ground of the campaign which a group 
of Brazilian and American doctors are 
waging to make the Amazon Valley safe 
for human habitation and fit its people 
to hold their own in their ceaseless 
Struggle against nature. 


Organization of SESP 


The full story goes all the way back to 
the discovery of Brazil in 1500. But to- 
day’s chapter opens with the Rio de 
Janeiro conference of foreign ministers 
of the 21 American republics in January 
1942. This meeting made plans to raise 
the general health level of the Western 
Hemisphere and to conserve and develop 
its great resources of critical and strate- 
gic materials. A formal agreement to 

631396-——45 2 


By the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs 


conduct a cooperative health and sani- 
tation program in Brazil was signed by 
the Brazilian and American govern- 
ments in March 1942, and the American 
field party to Brazil was the first to be- 
come active in South America. 

The agency for the United States Gov- 
ernment was the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, a branch of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. The Ministry of Education and 
Health acted for the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Jointly, they set up the Servico 
Especial de Saude Publica—now popu- 
larly shortened to SESP. The head of 
the American field party was appointed 
superintendent of SESP by the Brazilian 
Minister of Health and Education, with 
a staff of American and Brazilian assist- 
ants. 

Under the first agreement, the work 
was financed by $5,000,000 contributed 
by the United States and $500,000 from 
Brazil. In November 1943, the two gov- 
ernments signed a revised agreement ex- 
tending SESP and its program through 
1948 to be financed by $5,000,000 from 
Brazil and $3,000,000 from the United 
States. This tenfold increase in Brazil’s 
appropriation is regarded by Americans 
in SESP as an endorsement of the most 
substantial kind, and the total expendi- 
ture of $13,500,000 is considered conserv- 
ative, measured by the size of the job to 
be done. 
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Mutual Benefits Derived 


The participation of the United States 
in the Brazilian program may be con- 
sidered a kind of insurance policy against 
the possible northward movement of 
tropical diseases. This is doubly impor- 
tant since airplane travel has put the 
Amazon Valley right in America’s back- 
yard. It is one of the primary consid- 
erations in the over-all effort of the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs to help 
standardize health and sanitation meas- 
ures among our neighbors to the south. 

This is the long-range aspect. A much 
more urgent problem cried out for solu- 
tion early in 1942. Japan had struck the 
surprise blow at Pearl Harbor, and Nazi 
submarines were sending scores of Allied 
ships to the bottom of the Atlantic. The 
United States turned to Latin America 
for rubber and other war materials to 
replace sources lost in the Far East. 
Thus, one of the first jobs SESP under- 
took was to provide health and sanitation 
services for thousands of migrant work- 
ers who were recruited from drought- 
stricken farms in northeast Brazil and 
transported overland and up the Amazon 
to tap the wild rubber trees in the rain 
forests. 

Later, American forces were stationed 
at the air and naval bases on the Bra- 
zilian “hump” and farther down the 
coast. These men had to be safeguarded 
from tropical diseases to which they were 
unaccustomed. Moreover, America’s 


mass production of war materials called 
for constantly increasing quantities of 


C. I. A. A. photo 


A doctor leaving the SESP launch to visit some patients who live along the river. 
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strategic minerals from Brazil—the 
great wartime source of mica, quartz, and 
tantalite. In turn, Brazil required 
American technicians, among them med- 
ical men, for it was axiomatic that one 
of the quickest ways to increase produc- 
tion at the mines was to keep the miners 
healthy and well fed and on the job day 
after day. 


Long-Range Objective 


The necessary emphasis on _ these 
emergency projects did not distract 
SESP from the long-range objective of 
a permanent plan to improve health 
conditions in Brazil. As an Army Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, who is head of the Amer- 
ican field party, explains, “the first year 
was spent in studying the problems at 
first-hand and finding ways to meet 
them. The second year was largely de- 
voted to organization—recruiting and 
training personnel, expanding the sys- 
tem of central offices and outposts, and 
doing the necessary spade work. Last 
year (1944), the third of SESP’s exist- 
ence, began to bring in dividends, though 
visible results are harder to measure in 
public health than in most other enter- 
prises.” 

The over-all SESP program is directed 
from Rio de Janeiro. Headquarters of 
the Amazon project is at Belem, a city of 
about 200,000, on the south bank of the 
river near its wide mouth. Facilities 
there are centered at the Institute 
Evandro Chagas, and include a modern 
hospital, laboratory, and training cen- 
ter, Substantial help was recived from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which was 
concluding its successful campaign to 
eradicate the deadly Gambiae mos- 
quito—which had hitch-hiked from 
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Africa to South America—about the 
time SESP got under way. A number of 
trained workers and much valuable 
equipment were transferred from the 
Foundation to SESP. A branch of the 
laboratory and another hospital are sit- 
uated at Manaus, which also serves as 
the center of one of the 30 health. dis- 
tricts in the Amazon Valley. Other hos- 
pitals have been, or will be, built at 
Santarem and Breves, both between 
Belem and Manaus, and at one other 
settlement, as yet undesignated. 

Each of the 30 districts has a health 
center, and some have two. These cen- 
ters are the keys to the organization. 
Each serves as a local health department 
in its particular area. There is, or will 
be, an administrative building in each; 
some are built or donated by the mu- 
nicipality, as a means of participating 
in the program. Experience has proved 
that it is best to station two doctors at 
each center, so that one can treat the 
ill and injured while the other is left free 
to devote his full time to preventive 
medicine. In this category are sanita- 
tion and the all-important educational 
campaign. 


Guardas and Visitadoras 


The shock troops in the offensive 
against disease in the Amazon area are 
the male guardas and female visitadoras, 
who comprise the majority of the 3,000 
persons employed by SESP. Both groups 
are specially trained for their tasks. 
The visitadoras correspond roughly with 
visiting nurses in the United States, but 
are not as highly trained. In Brazil, 
they circulate from house to house, pro- 
moting the work of health and sanita- 
tion by the most effective means of all— 





haste 
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General scene of dikes and canals around Belem, Brazil. 
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by word of mouth, in personal conversa- 
tion with the people. They note those 
who have malaria, and subsequently give 
quinine or atabrine. They watch for 
indications of other diseases prevalent 
in the region, especially the more com- 
mon tuberculosis, dysentery, and vene- 
real diseases. 

They teach personal hygiene, prenata) 
and postnatal care, and better nutrition 
The latter is important, for the doctors 
recognize that they can accomplish lit- 
tle unless the people get enough of the 
right kind of foods to strengthen their 
resistance to these ills. A start has been 
made in this direction, with victory 
gardens and demonstrations farms, but 
much remains to be done. Some stu- 
dents of the region believe that wide- 
spread subsistence farming is one of the 
primary requirements for improving the 
economic condition of the area. 


Fight Against Mosquitoes 


While the visitadoras work principally 
in the people’s homes, the guardas work 
outside. One of the main jobs of the 
guardas is to inspect possible breeding 
places of mosquitoes, and spread paris 
green on the surface of water where 
dangerous larvae are found. This task 
is somewhat simplified by the fact that 
the hunt has narrowed down to the spe- 
cies Anopheles darlingi. This species, of 
all those that infest the Amazon area, is 
the major carrier of malaria; therefore, 
the guardas are trained to concentrate 
on A. darlingi, and usually they are able 
to control malaria locally. 

The doctors frankly admit that it is 
impossible, economically if not physi- 
cally, to stamp out malaria throughout 
the vast reaches of the Amazon Valley. 
But, for practical purposes, it is possible 
to protect the population against the 
lowland scourge. Most of the people are 
grouped in communities of varying sizes, 
and the mosquito-fighters focus their 
efforts in winning and keeping the upper 
hand over malaria in these populated 
places. 


Educational Cam paign 


In addition to doing the bulk of the 
mosquito-control work, the guardas as- 
sist in the educational campaign. At 
advanced outposts where doctors are 
not readily available, the guardas can 
give ordinary inoculations and adminis- 
ter simple remedies and first aid until a 
doctor can arrive. 

Auxiliary aids in the educational field 
include simple documentary films, and a 
new technique by which picture slides 
are synchronized with a phonograph re- 
cording in Portuguese, giving an effect 
similar to a motion picture with sound 
track. Using slide series made in the 
United States, special adaptations for 
Brazilian audiences are made under the 
direction of Dr. Charles Wagley, an an- 
thropologist, and one of the few North 
Americans on the SESP staff. This me- 
dium is particularly useful in the 
back country, where many of the people 
seldom see a movie. 
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C. 1. A. A. photo 


An SESP “guarda” spreads paris green on a pool in Manaus, Brazil, to kill mosquito larvae. 
This is done once or twice a week until the land is drained. 


Other Major Projects 


The engineering jobs range from in- 
stallation of water-supply systems— 
sometimes simply a pipe line from a pure 
source, with spigots for public use—and 
sewage - disposal- units to drainage 
ditches. The largest ““monument” to the 
SESP to date is the dike system virtually 
surrounding Belem. Malaria control 
there was complicated by an unusual 
drainage problem. The city is less than 
50 feet above sea level, and tides as high 
as 14 feet roll up the Amazon to flood the 
city; the consequent overabundance of 
water is aggravated by an average an- 
nual rainfall of about 110 inches. Nu- 
merous canals crisscross the city, but give 
only partial relief. Dikes were found to 
be the solution and were built, entirely by 
hand labor, overcoming engineering ob- 
stacles such as the lack of a firm founda- 
tion in the bottomless silt on which Belem 
rests. Floodgates in the big earthen 
walls—wide enough at the top to serve 
as an automobile roadway—let out the 
accumulated rainfall and hold back the 
tides—and thus become a visible barrier 
to the mosquito hordes. 

The health program that has evolved 
in the Amazon is geared to the economic 
potentials of the region—which under 
present conditions do not provide 
grounds for overoptimism. Americans 
familiar with the Valley consider the 
harvesting of native plants that yield 
vegetable oils marketable in the United 
States the best long-range source of live- 
lihood for the Amazon area, comple- 
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mented by the gathering of Brazil nuts, 
lumbering, and the continued tapping of 
rubber trees. 

The other major project of SESP is 
on a smaller scale and centered in a re- 
gion of greater economic promise—the 
Rio Doce Valley in the States of Espirito 
Santo and Minas Gerais, just north of 
the city of Rio de Janeiro. A railroad 
runs northwest from the seaport of Vi- 
toria and then southwest to tap one of 
the richest storehouses of Brazil’s min- 
eral wealth. This rail line is now being 
modernized to facilitate exploitation of 
the large, high-grade iron-ore deposits 
at Itabira. As in northern Brazil, the 
SESP began work in the Rio Doce area 
as an emergency measure to protect the 
health of laborers in the railroad con- 
struction camps and in the mines where 
Brazilians dug the quartz and mica 
needed for the war machines of the 
United Nations. The wartime projects 
have gradually merged into a permanent 
program for improving living conditions 
in the communities throughout the Val- 
ley. Laboratories have been established 
at Vitoria and Governador Valadares, 
and health centers were created at 
Governador Valadares, Colatina, and 
Aimores. 

A smaller program, to end when hos- 
tilities cease, has been conducted in the 
mica mines of Minas Gerais and upper 
Goiaz States by Dr. E. H. Payne, assigned 
by SESP to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration for the purpose. Working 
in rough country covering 25,000 square 
miles, where health conditions were so 
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bad that miners refused to work some 
valuable deposits unless guaranteed 
medical aid, Dr. Payne and his associ- 
ates checked malaria, improved sanita- 
tion, and, in cooperation with other 
agencies, raised nutrition standards by 
means of victory gardens. As a result, 
the number of mica miners increased by 
50 percent, absenteeism was reduced 
from 30 percent to 12 or 14 percent, and 
production rose accordingly at a time 
when mica for radio and electrical ap- 
paratus was one of the most vital war 
materials. : 
Brazilian doctors and technicians who 
have been sent to the United States for 
additional training under Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs Fellowships, at the 
rate of about 50 a year, have begun to 
return and take positions of responsibil- 
ity in SESP. In fact, a transition is 
already well under way by which Brazil- 
ians will assume full direction of the pro- 
gram, with Americans as technical ad- 
visers. There are now only four Amer- 
ican doctors on the SESP staff, compared 
with 14 at an earlier date. To these few 
medical Good Neighbors goes much of 
the credit for the impetus that is driving 
forward what is probably one of the most 
ambitious health and sanitation projects 
ever undertaken anywhere in the world. 





Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment To Partici- 
pate in Business 


(Continued from p. 6) 


cal survey showed that in 1844 cash 
down payments on land sales averaged 
48 percent of the purchase price. 


Farm Debts Being Reduced 


Reports on the progress of farm-debt 
settlement have been encouraging. A 
survey recently completed by the chair- 
man of the Provincial Mediation Board 
indicates that the aggregate farm debt 
of $468,426,832 outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, had by December 31, 1943, 
been reduced to $309,479,528. Compro- 
mise between debtor and creditor may be 
responsible for some of this debt ad- 
justment, but most of it was paid in 
cash. Banks and mortgage companies 
invariably reported excellent collections 
on farm debt in 1944, and a further sub- 
stantial reduction in the figure given 
for December 31, 1943, probably has 
taken place. 


Purchasing-Power Backlog 


There have been no adequate replace- 
ments of automobiles, automotive equip- 
ment, and farm machinery, products 
which form a large part of the business 
of this Province, but these shortages, 
coupled with the favorable development 
of farm income, have created a backlog 
of business which, if no unfavorable 
factors, such as crop failures, develop in 
the interim, will provide excellent out- 
lets when greater production for civilian 
needs is resumed. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
“ Guayaquil) 


As a result of favorable weather con- 
ditions since the beginning of the year, 
particularly the heavy rains, the sugar 
and cocoa yields are expected to be sat- 
isfactory, but the winter rice crop is ex- 
pected to be lower owing to reduced 
plantings. The sugar shortage has been 
relieved temporarily by the arrival of a 
small shipment from Peru during the 
middle of February, and efforts are con- 
tinuing to arrange importations from 
Cuba. Despite the wartime lack of re- 
frigerated cargo space, active efforts are 
being made to reestablish the banana ex- 
port trade which has been adversely af- 
fected by the war. New areas are now 
being planted to barianas, and although 
exports are being made only to Peru 
and Chile it is hoped that they annually 
will total 1,000,000 stems after the war 
when shipments can be resumed to the 
United States and Europe. 

Serious shortages of rolling stock as 
a result of worn-out equipment on the 
Guayaquil-Quito Railway continues to 
cause freight congestion at Guayaquil 
and prevent delivery of commodities to 
interior points. Stocks of prime neces- 
sities are almost depleted in the interior. 
In the Cuenca and Loja areas, for ex- 
ample, gasoline stocks are virtually ex- 
hausted, although domestic production 
is ample. The railway has now insti- 
tuted a priority system for freight 
whereby only urgently needed materials 
may be transported so that nonessen- 
tial cargo which can pay the rates de- 
manded must be transported by mules. 

The economy of southern Ecuador was 
further adversely affected by the break- 
down of a hydroelectric plant late in 
January, which caused the complete 
shutting down of the gold mine at Porto- 
velo. It has been necessary to discharge 
two-thirds of the company’s workers 
pending the receipt of equipment from 
the United States in about 2 months. 
Meanwhile, power from the remaining 
plant is being used to pump out the mine 
which was seriously flooded in December. 
The Government has set the 1945 budget 
at 369,300,000 sucres, as compared with 
approximately 227,000,000 sucres for 
1944. Principal increases are in pro- 
posed expenditures for highways, de- 
fense, agriculture, and social welfare. 
According to estimates, a loan of 85,000,- 
000 sucres will be required to balance the 
budget. Despite governmental efforts, 
currency in circulation has increased 
steadily throughout the past several 
months, and the cost of living has con- 
tinued its almost uninterrupted upward 
trend. The demands of labor for in- 


creased wages continue to occupy the at- 
tention of employers in all branches of 
activity. 


Peru 
From the U. S. Embassy, Lima 


The general economic situation in Peru 
remained stable in February. In the 
anticipation of national elections sched- 
uled for early June the enactment of new 
legislation was negligible. The most im- 
portant legislation passed was that pro- 
viding for import-duty exemption on sole 
leather, the elimination of additional 
duties and consular fees on foreign books 
and periodicals, and minor modifications 
in the income-tax regulations and the 
tax on foreign residents. The labor 
situation remained quiet. Mining and 
manufacturing industries continued for 
the most part to operate at previous high 
levels. Agricultural prospects are less 
favorable than a year ago owing to the 
greater prevalence of insect pests affect- 
ing the cotton crop, poor cash returns 
in some cases, and higher production 
costs. 


Uruguay 
(From U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Delayed rains which did not come un- 
til February, caused damage to wheat 
and corn, but they improved natural 
pastures and farm land was in good 
shape for oats and other forage crops 
which are normally planted in February. 

The summer tourist season was more 
satisfactory than was anticipated, with 
an increase of 10 percent in the number 
of visitors and relatively high average 
expenditures. Argentine tourists were 
reported to be making heavy purchases 
of imported items not available in their 
own country, and, because of this fact, 
shops remained open for business dur- 
ing Carnival, contrary to custom. Hotels 
reported excellent business. 

Industrial production slowed up some- 
what, but the construction industry con- 
tinued active, with particular interest 
in small apartment houses. 

Foreign-trade statistics indicated an 
export-trade balance for 1944 of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000, the value of exports 
declining only slightly from the 1943 
total and imports. increasing § by 
$10,000,000. 

The wool market remained relatively 
quiet, with large purchasers still await- 
ing price recessions before making im- 
portant commitments. Prices, however, 
were well maintained. Wool exports in 
January amounted to 16,425 bales, a de- 
cline of 20 percent from the December 
figure. During the month the remainder 
of the wool formerly purchased for the 
United States Government was shipped 


and this relieved existing congestion in 
the local warehouses. 

Prices of both imported and locally 
manufactured goods continued to ad- 
vance. The Bank of the Republic leq 
in the government’s anti-inflationary 
program and continued operation of its 
term-deposit plan, issuing Monetary De- 
fense Bonds against deposits. 

The labor situation was quiet, except 
for a strike among the local navigation 
company’s employees. 

The local securities market was active, 
and the government was able to place 
a total of 8,400,000 pesos of internal debt 
obligations during January, as compared 
with only 2,200,000 pesos in December. 
Prices for all classes of securities con- 
tinued to advance, resulting in lower 
yields. The government’s outstanding 
funded debt increased, but the floating 
debt was reduced to only 2,900,000 pesos, 
the lowest level in many years. 

The government authorized the open- 
ing in Montevideo of a branch of the 
Brazilian State Bank. The exchange 
rate of the dollar remained unchariged 
at 1.845 pesos in the “free” market. Bank 
collections were satisfactory, with no 
important commercial failures. 





Henna Production in French 
Morocco 


Approximately 160 hectares of henna 
are planted around Azemmour and Maz- 
agan in French Morocco, as well as in 
the vicinity of Marrakech, according to 
the press. Small areas in distant re- 
gions also are sown to this crop. Only 
a few European farmers engage in pro- 
duction of the plant. Domestic con- 
sumption is high; imports are relatively 
large because production is insufficient. 

A well-organized henna plantation will 
return crops from 15 to 20 years, accord- 
ing to the kind of soil and care given; 
nevertheless, it is better to replant after 
each 3 years. A good crop from plants 
5 to 10 years old yields 800 to 1,000 kilo- 
grams per hectare for the two annual 
harvests. 

In the Rabat experimental station 
highly productive types were selected and 
yielded from 75 to 100 grams of dry 
leaves for each of 200 shrubs planted on 
1 “are” (100 square meters) and from 
15 to 20 kilograms of seeds for the same 
area. 





A large modern airport has been built 
at Gando, on Gran Canaria, Canary Is- 
lands, reports the Nazi press, and has 
facilities for flying boats. There are two 
landing grounds: one, 1,774 by 955 yards, 
and the other, 1,640 by 955 yards. 
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Argentina 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Exports to Foreign Buyers: Further 
Measures to Guarantee Receipt in Good 
Condition.—Further measures to guar- 
antee the quality and receipt in good 
condition of exports from Argentina to 
foreign buyers have been adopted by the 
Argentine Department (Secretariat) of 
Industry and Commerce. Decree No. 
30,821 of November 15, 1944, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of January 5, 1945, 
institutes further provisions to insure 
the proper packing of Argentine prod- 
ucts for foreign shipment. Another de- 
cree, No. 35,328, of December 29, 1944, 
fixes the effective date of this decree 
(No. 30,821) as November 15, 1944. 
These decrees were issued to modify Ex- 
ecutive Decree No. 17,673 of July 14, 1944, 
which established standards for packing 
merchandise for exportation. 


Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Railway-Gage Standardization 
Planned.—Australian railway gages are 
to be standardized at 4 feet, 842 inches, 
at an estimated expenditure of £57,- 
200,000, according to the foreign press, 
but it is unlikely that the project will be 
undertaken until after the war. It may 
provide a means for the utilization of 
manpower in the early post-war period. 

The main lines between the capital 
cities are expected to be the first to be 
standardized, with the program extend- 
ing later throughout the Commonwealth 
to secondary and branch lines. Require- 
ments have been placed at approximately 
12,000,0000 timber and steel sleepers and 
500,000 tons of new steel rails. 


Belgium 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Mail Service to Belgium.— 
Effective February 25, 1945, the Postmas- 
ter General's Order No. 27142, dated 
February 1, 1945, is modified so as to al- 
low the acceptance for mailing of let- 
ters and packages prepaid at the letter 
rate up to a weight limit of 4 pounds, 6 
ounces, when addressed for delivery in 
Belgium, by the Postmaster General’s 
Order No. 27286 of February 19, 1945. 
Such letters and letter packages may 
contain merchandise, and will be sub- 
ject to the export regulations of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, which 
has extended general license entitled G- 
Post to include Belgium. The registry 
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and special-delivery services are likewise 
resumed. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1945, for a summary of the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 27142.| 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Consumption Tax Law.—Brazil- 
ian Degree Law No. 7219—-A of December 
30, 1944, published in the Diario Official 
of January 5, 1945, provides for new 
basic consumption taxes on domestic and 
imported products. The tax was origi- 
nally scheduled to go into effect on Feb- 
ruary 1, but the effective date has been 
postponed to April 1, 1945, at the request 
of commercial associations which pro- 
tested the short notice given in issuing 
the law. 

The new law imposes ad valorem taxes 
on many commodities that were pre- 
viously charged specific rates, increases 
taxes on a large number of items, and 
establishes higher taxes for some im- 
ported products than for similar domes- 
tic goods. 
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Wheat Threshing: Western 
Canada 


Wheat production is an impor- 
tant industry in Saskatchewan. 
Our cover picture for this week 
shows wheat being threshed in the 
vast grain-growing region of west- 
ern Canada. In the threshing 
machine the wheat is beaten from 
the heads, and the straw and chaff 
are blown into a pile. A more 
modern machine is the combine, 
which harvests and threshes the 
wheat in one operation, the straw 
being blown out and the wheat 
carried by conveyor belt through a 
spout into trucks that follow the 
combine through the fields. 

This picture has been furnished 
by The National Film Board. 
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Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Relief Campaigns Subject to Permit.— 
All campaigns by voluntary relief agen- 
cies in Canada for donations of clothing 
and supplies for Allied countries are now 
subject to permit from the Department 
of National War Services, according to a 
recent announcement of the Canadian 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Do- 
nations or purchases of supplies for dis- 
tribution in Canada or for Canadian 
armed forces or merchant seamen are 
specifically exempted from this restric- 
tion. 

The new order was issued to insure - 
that the claims of all relief organizations 
upon Canadian supplies will be properly 
coordinated with production and distri- 
bution programs covering war and essen- 
tial civilian and relief requirements. Ac- 
cording to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board uncoordinated appeals by relief 
agencies had threatened to disorganize 
the government’s program to provide for 
these needs. 

“Canada is far from self-sufficient, 
particularly in textiles,” the chairman 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
declared, “and the board must apply 
through international allocation bodies 
for import cuotas to supplement domes- 
tic production and thus meet essential 
requirements.” He stated that the board 
expects to have all claims on textile and 
other supplies reviewed by July 15 and 
that it will then be decided whether or 
not it will be necessary to continue the 
control over relief agencies. 

Provisions have been made so that re- 
lief organizations may discuss their plans 
with the Department of National War 
Services and the board so as to insure 
that procurement of necessary supplies 
may be arranged on the most advan- 
tageous basis to all concerned. 


Transport and Communication 


Traffic on Trans-Canada Air Lines.— 
Trans-Canada Air Lines carried 157,800 
passengers during 1944, an increase of 
17,524 over the preceding 12-month pe- 
ricd, according to the Dominion press. 
Mail carried amounted to 3,818,700 
pounds and express to 903,300 pounds, 
compared with 3,726,607 and 821,606 
pounds, respectively. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Sale of Dollar Deposits——In continua- 
tion of its efforts to absorb funds (in the 
form of currency and deposits) that have 
arisen out of the purchase by the Cen- 
tral Bank of foreign exchange which 
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cannot be absorbed in the exchange 
market, and thus to avoid further ex- 
pansion of the currency, the Chilean 
Government has announced a plan under 
which the Central Bank sells interest- 
bearing Dollar Certificates of Deposit 
usable after 120 days for certain essential 
imports for which an import permit has 
been obtained from the National Foreign 
Trade Council. 

The dollars represented by these cer- 
tificates have been acquired largely for 
the account of the Caja de Amortizacion 
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(Amortization Bureau, the governmental 
debt-service agency) at 19.37 pesos per 
dollar. Their sale at 31 pesos per dollar 
through the issue of the certificates or 
for imports not only withdraws from 
circulation 60 percent more funds than 
were placed in circulation by their pur- 
chase but also provides substantial funds 
for the Caja de Amortizacion. 

The sale price of the certificates is 31 
pesos to the dollar, with proper equiva- 
lente fixed for the pound sterling and 
other currencies. Purchasers receive a 




















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
The Gold Standard Is a Sound Monetary System for the Post-War World 


Gold in its relation to the gold standard has three important character- 
istics. Although they are not entirely distinct, they are best considered 
separately. These characteristics are (1) a fixed price, (2) an unlimited 
market, and (3) the fact that normally the production of gold from year to 
year is controlled chiefly by changing costs in its production and not be 
changing prices of the product itself. 

Historically speaking, and taking in our survey the whole world, there have 
been many ways in which gold has functioned as standard money, both outside 
a formally organized gold-standard system and as part of such a system. 
All important gold-standard systems, however, may be conveniently grouped 
into three species, viz, the gold-coin standard, the gold-exchange standard, 
and the gold-bullion standard, while each of these species appears in many 
varieties, both alone and in combination with the other two. 

Concerning the world’s monetary standard of the future the logical con- 
clusion to be drawn from the preceding discussion may well be summarized 
in the following excerpt from the 1931 report of the Macmillan Committee, 
which consisted of 14 eminent British financiers and economists: 

“There is, perhaps, no more important object in the field of human tech- 
nique than that the world as a whole should achieve a sound and scientific 
monetary system. But there can be little or no hope of progress at an early 
date for the monetary system of the world as a whole, except as the result 
of a process of evolution starting from the historic gold standard.” 

By way of preliminaries, six principles should be followed. (1) The sub- 
ject is an international one, and its satisfactory solution demands a high 
degree of international cooperation, which should begin at once and continue 
idefinitely. (2) The monetary unit should be established in each country 
after conference with other countries, but without any compulsion whatever 
from them. (3) Inflationary policies should be discontinued at the earliest 
possible date after the armistice, and everything possible should be done by the 
government to inspire confidence in the currency. (4) Measures providing 
for the ultimate discontinuance of all artificial price and exchange controls 
should be taken early, but the process of discontinuing them should be 
put into effect by cautiously measured steps. (5) After prices have settled 
down to what, for want of a better name, may be called their natural level, 
there should be a tryout de facto stabilization of the monetary unit at this 
level. (6) The de facto stabilization in due time should be followed by a 
de jure stabilization, but the latter should not be adopted until the govern- 
ment is in a strong enough position financially to be confident that it can 
make such a stabilization stick. 

With the gold standard, the management that will be required should 
be imposed upon a monetary system that is fundamentally automatic in its 
functioning and should be conducted according to certain established prin- 
ciples that will be accepted by the world’s leading central banks under the 
authority of their respective governments. 

There should be interconvertibility on demand of all kinds of nongold 
money with gold coin, gold bars, or gold drafts. The principal monetary 
authority in each country should be a central bank, and an efficient inter- 
national gold standard will call for an international bank, with which the 
central banks of all gold-standard countries should be affiliated and to which 
they should contribute the necessary capital. Finally, the United States 
Government should promptly declare its intention to rehabilitate its own 
gold standard after the war, and should call an international monetary 
conference of all countries desiring to return to a gold basis, with the object 
of formulating plans for the restoration of the international gold standard 
and for international cooperation to make that standard a better standard. 


(From “Gold and the Gold Standard,” by Edwin W. Kemmerer, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of International Finance, Princeton University. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York 16, N.Y. Price $2.50.) 
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certificate showing the amount of dol- 
lars bought and the date of deposit with 
the Central Bank. The deposits must be 
left with the bank for a minimum of 
120 days calculated from: the date of 
purchase, after which time they may be 
used for: 

(1) Mining machinery (item 1343 of 
the customs tariff); agricultural ma- 
chinery (items 1347 and 1349) ; industria] 
machinery (items 1357 and 1358): ma- 
chinery common to all industries (items 
1390 to 1393 and 1408); machinery and 
equipment for railways and tramways 
(items 1421 to 1438) ; vessels (items 1450, 
1452, and 1453B); and truck and trac- 
tor chassis only of items 1479 and 1480. 

(2) Raw materials. 

(3) Other products, merchandise, and 
machinery, which, in the judgment of 
the council, are essential to the country. 

Dollars deposited in the Central Bank 
under the plan draw interest at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum for the first 10 
months, after which they cease to earn 
interest but may be left with the bank 
for another 8 months. If the dollars 
have not been used at the expiration of 
18 months from the date of purchase, the 
Central Bank has the right to repurchase 
them from the depositor at the price at 
which they were sold to the depositor. 
Owners of the dollars may transfer them, 
with the prior consent of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, while they re- 
main on deposit with the bank, the trans- 
fer being effected by a letter signed by the 
transferor and the transferee in the 
bank’s offices. 

Under this plan Chilean importers are 
provided with a hedge against possible 
future depreciation of the peso, and are 
assured of ability to import certain ma- 
terials considered essential to the Chilean 
economy as soon as these materials be- 
come available. 

This plan is a modification, and, in 
the main, a liberalization of the dollar 
certificate plan inaugurated by a decree 
of July 20, 1944 ‘see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 9, 1944). The 
principal differences lie in (1) the price; 
(2) the period during which the exchange 
is frozen in the bank; (3) the interest 
paid; and (4) the fact that the new 
certificates have a broader scope than the 
old and consequently appeal to a wider 
section of the business community. 

Purchasers of the new certificates pay 
31 pesos per dollar, as against an average 
of 27 for the old dollar certificates, which 
were sold by the bank directly to the pub- 
lic or through the medium of the Santi- 
ago and Valparaiso Stock Exchanges at 
a minimum of 25 pesos to the dollar. 
The new certificates receive interest at 
the same 4 percent per annum rate as 
the old but for 10 months only (equiva- 
lent to 3% percent) as against the 15 
months during which interest was paid 
on the old certificates, a total of 5 per- 
cent. Under the new plan dollar deposits 
are to be immobilized for 4 months as 
against 15 months under the former plan. 
Funds bought under the new plan may be 
left in the bank for a total of 18 months, 
and need not be used before that time 
if the depositors are unable to contract 
for the goods abroad. The old certifi- 
cates were redeemable in dollars in New 
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York 15 months after the date of pur- 
chase, being negotiable in pesos during 
their validity. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement Signed With Spain.—A com- 
mercial agreement has been effected be- 
tween Chile and Spain by an exchange 
of notes on November 17, 1944, in Santi- 
ago. This agreement provides for un- 
conditional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters pertain- 
ing to customs duties, taxes, formalities, 
and charges between the two countries 
with exceptions for privileges already 
granted or which may be granted later 
by Chile to border States, for those which 
may result from a customs union already 
concluded or which may be concluded in 
the future by either of the high contract- 
ing parties, and those which Spain may 
grant to Portugal and the Spanish Zone 
of Morocco. 

The agreement will remain in effect 
for 1 year and is renewable for equal 
periods unless denounced by either party 
on 1 month’s notice. 

Chile Grants Tariff Concession to 
Spain on Sherry Wine.—By an exchange 
of notes on November 17, 1944, in Santi- 
ago, between Chile and Spain, Chile 
has agreed to continue for 1 year the 
preferential customs duty rate of 4 gold 
pesos per liter on Spanish sherry wine, 
which has been in effect by extension of 
the Chilean concessions to French wine 
which concessions expired on February 
8, 1945, upon termination of the Chilean- 
French commercial agreement. 


|The United States is on an unconditional 
most-favored-nation status with Chile.] 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wartime Consumption Tax Applying 
to Native Goods Revised.—Notification 
has been received of a revision in China’s 
wartime consumption tax, with respect 
to native goods. This tax, inaugurated 
in April 1942, applies to native goods in 
transit within China and to imported 
goods upon entry. It is collected by the 
customs offices, being levied upon im- 
ported goods at the port of entry and 
upon native goods at the customhouse 
nearest the place of production. The 
present revision applies only to native 
goods, of which the number taxed is 
reduced from 34 to 12, effective January 
1, 1945. Commodities now subject to 
tax, with the ad valorem rates applicable 
are as follows: 


Percent 

Cotton, raw strode me dnladion buch ag ater 
Grass cloth and hemp cloth: 

ee ERIS OC ae 

Coarse grass cloth and hemp cloth.. 5 
Silk piece goods: 

NS ce wcanwesccnewnmes 15 

Raw crepe______ ao Sane ioe. Cee nee 
Woolen piece goods__......_.__________- 10 
LY SERRE Te 5 


Medicinal herbs (with the exception of 
manufactured medicines, jasmine 
flowers, and other spices included 
under export tariff item No. 145) ____- 15 

Firecrackers and fireworks....__._______ 25 

Lily flowers and bamboo shoots, dried_. 5 
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Mineral Development in India 


A plan for the mineral development of India, aiming at the maximum 
use and minimum waste of the country’s mineral assets, is included in a 
recent report of the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council. 

It is recommended that future mineral development in India be the 
responsibility of the Central Government rather than of the Provincial 
governments. In order to consolidate and develop unorganized mining in- 
dustries, the control of strategic minerals is planned and model rules for 
prospecting and exploitation are to be framed. The plan calls for the 
Central Government to give expert advice and technical help to Provinces 
and States, when needed. An enlarged Geological Survey is suggested, and 
compulsary consultation with this body is recommended so that only the 
most suitable deposits will be worked. Mineral research by nonofficial 
geologists and universities is to be encouraged. 

The plan calls for the development of the mica industry and studies of 
the coal industry with a view to conserving the limited supplies of coking 


Commenting on the general assumption that India is rich in raw materials, 
the foreign press states that a rapidly expanding Indian economy will be 
able to spare few raw materials for export and the value of mineral imports 
is expected to exceed the value of exports. Supplies of coal, iron, manganese, 
and probably chrome are reported to be adequate for an iron and steel 
industry, but domestic supplies of special steels are said to be inadequate 
for the development of machine-tool and other engineering industries. 

Nonferrous metals mentioned as inadequate for an industrialized India 
include lead, zinc, nickel, tin, sulfur, tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, 
quicksilver, diamonds, antimony, cadmium, potash, and phosphates. 








Percent 

Black fungus and mushrooms, dried__-. 10 

Fruits, dried or preserved.............- 15 

Cin si ccitiign stipe thbbnentacepeis 10 
Joss sticks and joss-stick powder: 

EB Ie s i ws sacliiehits &- 04 sails Sah aapegraianciieg 25 

Joss-stick powder-.........-....... 10 


No tax is collected if the amount of 
the tax would be less than CN$500. No 
announcement was made of change in 
the wartime consumption tax as applied 
to imported goods; the number of com- 
modities to which this was applicable in 
1944 exceeded 250, with rates ranging 
from 5 to 25 percent ad valorem. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Time Limit Extended on Bids for Bo- 
gota Telephone System.—The time limit 
for the submission of bids on 40,000 addi- 
tional lines for the Bogota, Colombia, 
telephone system has been extended 
from February 15 to April 15, 1945, ac- 
cording to the Colombian press. Bids 
were initially advertised for on November 


22, 1944. 
Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Regulations For Consular In- 
voices Covering Shipments of Certain 
Chemicals.—Consular invoices covering 
shipments of hydrochloric acid, sulfuric 
acid, and agua regia to Cuba must show, 
in addition to the weight by kilograms, 
the density of the product at the tem- 
perature at which it was shipped by the 
manufacturer, according to Customs Cir- 
cular No. 1 published in the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial of January 17, 1945. The circular 
also contains instructions for the testing 
of these products by the Cuban customs 
officials. 


[Owners of Preparing Shipments to Cuba, 
TPS No. 163, should make note of this in 
the section “Describing the Goods in the 
Invoice,” Page 5, paragraph 6, of the publi- 
cation. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Tax on Sugar and Sugar Products Pro- 
duced for Export Revised for the 1944—45 
Crop.—The tax on sugar and sugar 
products produced in the Dominican 
Republic for export from the 1944-45 
crop has been revised according to Law 
No. 771, promulgated in the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial of December 28, 1944, whereby the 
assessment is increased if the price of 
export sugar increases. Law No. 771 re- 
peals Law No. 475 of January 6, 1944, 
which established the tax on the 1943-44 
crop. 

The new law reestablishes the previous 
tax of 35 cents per 100 pounds on raw 
sugar produced for export, and, in addi- 
tion, assesses a 15 percent tax upon the 
price obtained above $2.65 up to $3 per 
100 pounds, f. o. b. Dominican port, and 
a tax of 20 percent of the price above $3 
per 100 pounds. 

On refined sugar, the tax will be 45 
cents per 100 pounds produced for ex- 
port plus 20 percent of the price above 
$4.25, f. o. b. Dominican port. 

The raw-sugar rate will also apply to 
molasses, sirup, and similar products, 
based on the sugar content. Sugar and 
sugar products destined for national con- 
sumption are exempted from the tax. 
Payment of the tax must be effected 
monthly within 10 days after the close of 
the month of production. 

[For announcement of Law No. 475, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of February 5, 
1944. ] 
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“Bartering” in the Netherlands 


tires brings only about 100 guilders. 





Wealth in liberated Holland at the moment is not measured by money or 
shares, but by the possession of goods which can be bartered. 

The greatest “capitalist” is the owner of soap, overalls or gin—or the lucky 
man who has some surplus clothing of any sort. 

A short time ago one Dutchman inherited a nice little fortune, but for 
his immediate comfort the most valuable thing left to him under the will 
was the contents of a linen cupboard—a great number of very old-fashioned 
Outmoded as they were (of pre-1914 
quality), they provided excellent objects for bartering. The farmers’ wives 
were eager to get them, with the result that the heir soon had ham, eggs, 
and other precious things which he could not have bought even with a good 
portion of his newly acquired monetary wealth. 

In every Netherlands newspaper part of the advertising columns are taken 
up by advertisements offering goods for trade. Bicycles, especially, are in 
great demand and for a couple of bicycle tires and inner tubes a person 
can demand fantastic things. A bicycle in good repair and with fair tires 
can be bought for 1,200 guilders ($640), while an excellent bicycle without 


petticoats and other similar articles. 




















Finland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Finland to Obtain Foodstuffs Under 
Compensation Agreement With U. S. 
S. R.—Under a compensation agreement 
concluded at Moscow on January 31, 1945, 
the Soviet Union is to supply Finland 
with considerable quantities of food- 
stuffs before June 25, 1945, while Fin- 
land, in return, is to furnish minerals 
and ship-repair services, according to the 
Swedish press. The exchange of goods 
is to take place directly between the two 
governments, and in Finland the Min- 
istry of Supply will be in charge of ful- 
fillment of the agreement. The ques- 
tion of continued trade between Finland 
and the Soviet Union was also discussed 
in Moscow, it is said. 

Deliveries by the Soviet Union to Fin- 
land are to include (in metric tons): 
Wheat, 5,000; rye, 25,000; sugar, 1,000; 
chocolate, 50; other confectionery, 250. 
The total value of deliveries is said to 
be about $2,260,000. The Finnish deliv- 
eries to the Soviet Union are to consist 
principally of nickel, cobalt, and sulfur 
ore. Finland has also agreed to repair 
Russian naval vessels at the Helsinki and 
Aabo shipyards. At current wage rates 
and prevailing costs of imported mate- 
rials the value of this work is understood 
to have been estimated at $1,100,000. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Results of Liberation Loan.—On Jan- 
uary 4, 1945, the French Minister of 
Finance announced publicly that total 
subscriptions to the 3 percent Liberation 
Loan amounted to 164,400,000,000 francs, 
a sum which is somewhat larger than 
had been anticipated. Of this total, 77.4 
percent represented new money, the 
balance being from the exchange of 
Treasury bonds. The new purchases in- 
cluded 73,000,000,000 in notes and 54,- 
200,000,000 current accounts. 


Distribution of the subscription was as 
follows: 


Range of subscriptions Number of subscribers 


Less than 10,000 francs______-___--~ 1, 150,000 
10,000 to 100,000 francs_________- 1, 109, 000 
100,000 to 1,000,000 francs___-_- 70, 000 


More than 1,000,000 francs 2, 000 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dynamite, Nitroglycerine, Explosives 
with Liquid-Oxygen Base; Internal Tax 
Increased.—The French internal tax on 
dynamite and nitroglycerine, manufac- 
tured in France or imported, was in- 
creased from 13 to 20 francs per kilo- 
gram by an ordinance of November 12, 
1944, published in the Journal Offficiel of 
the French Republic on November 14. 

The tax to be collected on explosives 
with a base of liquid oxygen is calculated 
on the weight of the absorbent material, 
at the rate of 36.10 francs per kilogram 
of carbon and 21.50 francs per kilogram 
of wood, paper, and aluminum. 

Construction Materials and _ Fire 
Clays: General Organization Committee 
Dissolved.—The General Organization 
Committee of Construction Materials 
and Fire Clays was dissolved in France, 
effective October 1, 1944, by a decree of 
November 12, 1944, published in the 
Journal] Officiel of the French Republic 
on November 14. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Foop AND OTHER CONSUMERS’ GOODS PRICES 
IN FRENCH Morocco 


Prices for foodstuffs and other con- 
sumers’ goods, even in the controlled 
market, in French Morocco reached 
levels in 1944 greatly above those pre- 
vailing in 1939. Increases of from five 
to ten times the price paid before the 
war are not at all unusual. In the black 
market, which is quite extensive, prices 
are, of course, much higher. 

A few typical examples of prices in 
the controlled market are cited below to 
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show how the cost of living has risen jn 
the cities since 1939. 








(Price per kilogram unless otherwise stated) 

a 

Prices Per. 

. cent- 

Commodity | age 

1939 1944 of in- 

crease 
Potatoes___. havens 1. 50 10. 00 567 
Beans, first grade 5.00 | 17.50 | 250 
Cabbage : 1.00} 6.00} — 50, 
, ; 500 
Grapes . ia 3.00} 15.00 400 
Beef 9.00 | 1 44.00 | 3R9 
M utton 11.00 | 130.00] 1, 989 
Eggs (per dozen) 3.50 | 32. 50 "899 
Soap } 4. 50 20. 80 362 
. = 4.30 24.80 | 477 
Shoes, men’s (per par 160.00 | 395.00 | 205 
Socks (per pair) 4. 50 410. 00 789 

! Average price. 


French West 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Gold Holdings Ceded to Central Fi- 
nance Office of Oversea France.—The 
gold stock belonging to the Government 
General of French West Africa and held 
for its account by the Bank of West 
Africa at Dakar has been ceded to the 
Caisse Centrale de la France d’Outre- 
mer (Central Finance Office of Oversea 
France) by Order No. 2382 of August 21, 
1944, published in the Official Journal of 
French West Africa of August 26, 1944. 
Physical or legal persons possessing in 
French West Africa amounts of crude 
gold in excess of 1 kilogram, who are 
required by the terms of intercommis- 
sarial order of May 26, 1944, to cede this 
excess to the Caisse Centrale, must turn 
it over to: (a) the Direction des Mines 
of French West Africa at Dakar, in the 
case of nonassayed gold; (b) the Bank of 
French West Africa at Dakar, in the case 
of gold already assayed by the official 
assayer. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 9, 1944, for information regarding the 
functions of the Caisse Centrale with respect 
to holdings of foreign exchange.| 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conversion Ratios for Payment of Im- 
port Duties Doubled.—The conversion 
ratios of the metallic drachma into the 
new stabilized drachma, for the payment 
of import duties in Greece, were in- 
creased by 100 percent from the levels in 
effect on April 27, 1941 (the date of Ger- 
man occupation of Athens), effective 
November 16, 1944, by a decision of. the 
Greek Minister of Finance, published jn 
the Greek Official Gazette of November 
18, 1944. 

Exception is made in the case of il- 
luminating kerosene intended for the 
territories annexed to Greece after 1912, 
for which the conversion ratio is to be 
fixed by special ruling of the Finance 
Minister. 

Enemy Merchandise Subject to Mazi- 
mum Import Duties.—All goods origi- 
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nating in enemy countries and not 
cleared through the customs in Greece 
py November 25, 1944, are subject to the 
maximum import duties provided for by 
the customs tariff, by a joint decision 
of the Greek Ministers of Finance, For- 
eign Affairs, and National Economy, 
published in the Greek Official Gazette 
of November 25, 1944. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tare Increased on Certain Articles.— 
The tare on certain articles imported into 
Guatemala packed in wooden boxes has 
been increased from 1 to 5 percent, un- 
der a recent ruling of the Guatemalan 
Ministry of Finance, contained in Cir- 
cular No. 627 of December 12, 1944. To 
the list of articles affected, the new rul- 
ing adds “artificial silk fibers, with the 
appearance of wool” which are Classi- 
fied as wool fibers. Circular No. 627 
modifies Circular No. 539 of June 27, 1942, 
which established the net weight plus 
a tare of 1 percent, instead of the gross 
weight, as the dutiable basis for imports 
of textiles of all classes, paraffin and 
stearine, yarn and thread of all types, 
linoleum, leather, and metal hardware. 

{For previous announcement of Circular 
No. 539 of June 27, 1942, see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of September 12, 1942.] 

Internal Revenue Tax on Matches of 
Domestic Manufacture Reduced.—De- 
cree No. 49 issued by the Revolutionary 
Council of Government and effective 
January 19, 1945, reduces by 50 percent 
the revenue tax assessed on matches of 
domestic manufacture. This tax was 
established by Decree No. 2981 which 
became effective October 21, 1942. 

The tax on boxes containing not more 
than 40 matches, which previously was 
0.005 quetzal, has been reduced to 0.0025 
quetzal, and the tax of 0.01 quetzal on 
boxes containing more than 40 matches 
is now 0.005 quetzal per box. 

Each box of matches manufactured in 
the country is to have pasted upon it a 
label printed with the name and address 
of the manufacturer, the trade-mark of 
the product, and the kind and number 
of matches it contains. The same label 
shall serve the Internal Revenue Office 
as @ means of controlling the payment 
of the tax. 

|For previous announcement on the es- 


tablishment of the tax, see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 28, 1942.| 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Decreased on Paper Gro- 
cery Bags.—Honduras Legislative Decree 
No. 14, published in the Boletin del Con- 
greso Nacional Legislativo of February 1, 
1945, and effective 10 days after promul- 
gation, decreased the duty on paper 
grocery bags of any kind, size, and capac- 
ity from 0.40 lempira to 0.25 lempira per 
gross kilogram. 

[For previous announcement of duty 


change on paper grocery bags, see COMMERCE 
Reports of April 30, 1938. | 
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India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Governing the Importa- 
tion of Post-War Requirements of Capi- 
tal Goods.—Import licenses (with a right 
to dollar exchange) for capital goods for 
post-war requirements to be shipped to 
India after July 1, 1945, will be granted 
only when orders have been previously 
registered with the Chief Controller of 
Imports, India, and when they have been 
accepted by the suppliers and the fact of 
such acceptance reported to the Chief 
Controller of Imports, according to a 
statement issued by the Commerce De- 
partment of the Government of India, 
December 22, 1944. 

Orders for capital goods which are ex- 
pected to be shipped before July 1, 1945, 
are exempt from these requirements. 
For these orders an import license is- 
sued in the usual manner is sufficient. 
Also exempt from registration are all or- 
ders for machine tools with an estimated 
f. o. b. value of less than 10,000 rupees 
($3,000) and other capital goods with an 
estimated f. 0. b. value of less than 25,000 
rupees ($7,500). 

Application for registration should be 
made as soon as possible for orders al- 
ready placed but not expected to be 
shipped before July 1, 1945. In other 
cases, application should be made when 
the prospective importer has estimated 
his requirements and is prepared to 
place an order. It is stated that orders 
placed with and accepted by foreign sup- 
pliers before December 23, 1944, will be 
registered. 

Applicants for registration of orders 
for capital goods who wish to purchase 
outside the sterling area must explain the 
urgency and necessity for doing so in 
order that the government can assign 
the necessary priority for foreign ex- 
change. 
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When registration of an order has 
been accepted, a certificate to this effect 
will be issued to the prospective importer. 
Within 6 months from the issuance of 
the certificate of registration, the pros- 
pective importer must inform the Chief 
Controller of Imports that his order has 
been accepted by a foreign supplier or, 
if no extension of time has been re- 
quested, notice of intention to cancel the 
registration of the order will be given 
by the Chief Controller. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 23, 1944 and January 27, 1945, for 
previous announcements on this subject.] 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction. — Important 
roads in the State of Mysore, India, have 
been reclassified by the Government as 
State Fund Roads Class I; State Fund 
Roads, Class II; and Marketing Roads; 
says the Indian press. 

The Government is also putting into 
execution a program for the construc- 
tion of bridges for important roads. Of 
the 7 bridges included in the A list, 5 
have been built, one over the Tunga near 
Tirthahalli, another across the Shimsa 
near Halagur, one over the Cauvery near 
Ramanathapur, one over the Vedavathi; 
and the fifth over the Sharavathi near 
Jog. Under list B, 52 bridges are listed, 
and 13 were reported in the summer of 
1944 to be nearing completion. 

A bridge being built over the Bhadra 
River will give easy communication be- 
tween sections of the Shimoga and Chi- 
taldroog districts and open up adjacent 
areas. The total cost is estimated at 
235,000 rupees. 

Construction on the highway between 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, India, is mak- 
ing progress, says the foreign press. This 
important project to connect the two 
main industrial centers of the Province 
was started in 1930 and was based on 
making as much use as possible of exist- 


The battle begins 
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ing roads which comprised 333 miles of 
the total length of 397 miles. 

The road passes through the British 
districts of Thana, Surat, Broach, Kaira, 
and Ahmedabad; and Baroda State ter- 
ritory between Metwad and Sabargam 
and Gajera and Bhadran. 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Railway and Highway Construction.— 
A 3-year program of construction for the 
Iraq State Railways, requiring an ex- 
penditure of 4,250,000 dinars has been 
approved by the Parliament of Iraq, 
says the foreign press. 

The plan includes the construction of 
three important railway bridges at an 
estimated cost of 1,450,000 dinars. The 
bridges are: one across the Euphrates; 
one across the River Tigris, to replace 
the railway ferry north of Baghdad; and 
one across the Lesser Zab River. 

The railway from Kirkuk is to be ex- 
tended to Erbil, at an estimated cost of 
some 850,090 dinars, and is expected to 
require 245 years to complete. 

The budget of Iraq for 194445 car- 
ries the sum of 550,000 dinars for high- 
way construction, according to the Euro- 
pean press. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Circulation of United States Cur- 
rency.—Under a decree signed on Decem- 
ber 11, 1944, effective on December 30, 
1944, the date of its publication in the 
Diario Oficial, the Mexican Government 
has modified its regulations as to the use 
of United States currency in Mexico. 
Under the decree the importation, ex- 
portation, and use of United States cur- 
rency in all denominations of $20 or less 
is permitted. 

The original decree of August 11, 1942, 
published August 15, prohibited the ex- 
portation, importation, commerce in, or 
holding of, United States bills, except the 
$2 bill. The purpose of the decree was 
to prevent movement of Axis funds be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 
Its modification now is due to a desire to 
facilitate tourist trade between the coun- 
tries and promote the growth of trade 
between the border populations. 


Nicaragua 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Coffee Temporarily 
Reduced One-half.—The export duty on 
coffee of only the 1944-45 crop has been 
reduced 50 percent by provisions of Nica- 
raguan Decree No. 333, published De- 
cember 15 and effective December 16, 
1944. The new rates of duty vary as 
before, according to the grade and ap- 
praisal, and are as follows, in gold cor- 
dobas (1 gold cordoba=$1 United States 
currency) per net quintal (1 quintal 
101.4 pounds ' : Washed, cleaned coffee, if 
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New Waterworks Installa- 
tion, Guayaquil, Ecuador 


The Municipality of Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, is reported to be solicit- 
ing bids for the preparation of 
plans and specifications and for 
supervision and technical direc- 
tion of a new waterworks installa- 
tion in that city. Copies of the 
call for bids (in Spanish) may be 
obtained from the Consulado Gen- 
eral del Ecuador, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 























its value exceeds 12 gold cordobas, and 
common ordinary coffee, cleaned, if its 
value exceeds 10 gold cordobas, 0.375; 
washed, parchment coffee, if its value ex- 
ceeds 10 gold cordobas, 0.30; washed, 
cleaned coffee, if its value does not ex- 
ceed 12 gold cordobas, and common cof- 
fee, cleaned if its value does not exceed 
10 gold cordobas, 0.25; black coffee, if its 
value exceeds 10 gold cordobas, 0.225; 
washed, parchment coffee, if its value 
does not exceed 10 gold cordobas, 0.20; 
black coffee. if its value does not exceed 
10 gold cordobas, 0.15. The export duty 
will revert to double the present rates on 
coffee of the 1945-46 crop. 

The export duty on coffee is paid in 
paper, or current cordobas, at the official 
rate of exchange (‘1 cordoba+$0.20, 
United States currency on January 6, 


1245). 
Peru 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Internal Taxes Imposed on Tobacco 
and Tobacco Products.—A tax of 10 
centavos for each unit of tobacco im- 
ported, whether cigars, package (of 20) 
of cigarettes, or pipe tobacco in tins or 











Canadian Experimental 
Work on Rubber and 
| Milkweed Floss 


Research in connection with 
possible sources of rubber ‘s re- 
ceiving considerable attention in 
Canada, according to press reports. 
The Dominion Minister of Agricul- 
ture announced recently that 10 
acres of plants from which rubber 
might be extracted were under 
cultivation on the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa, 600 acres 
in Peterborough County, Ontario, 
and other plots on almost every 
experimental farm in Canada. 
Seeds imported from Russia are 
being used in some of the exoeri- 
ments. 

Experiments also are being con- 
ducted in the collection and ex- 
traction of milkweed floss for use 
in fire-resistant suits and lifebelts. | 
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bags, weighing 2 ounces, was established 
in Peru, according to Law No. 10,090 of 
December 22, 1944. A tax of 5 centavos 
for each unit of tobacco produced by the 
Estanco (State Tobacco Monopoly) 
whether cigars, package of cigarettes 
or pipe tobacco in tins or bags, weighing 
2 ounces also was established by the same 
law. Certain cigars and cigarettes pro- 
duced by the Estanco for popular con- 
sumption are exempt from this tax. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fertilizers Released from Central Con- 
trol.—The order of November 10, 1944, 
which placed the importation, manufac- 
ture, and control of phosphate and ni- 
trate fertilizers in Spain under the cen- 
tral control of the General Commissar- 
iat of Supplies, was canceled by Order 
No. 498, published in the Official Bulletin 
of November 30, 1944, and effective im- 
mediately. 

|An announcement of the order of No- 


vember 10, appeared in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 23, 1944.| 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Program of State Railways.—The 
Swedish State Railways have released a 
preliminary program for the financial 
year 1945-46 estimated to cost 257,000,- 
000 crowns, states the European press. 

Essential works are estimated to cost 
approximately 111,000,000 of this total 
and emergency measures 146,000,000 
crowns. The latter category includes 
electrification, new rolling stock, double 
tracking, construction of buildings and 
new stations, as well as other improve- 
ments. 


Switzerland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


War Materiais; Exportation to Bellig- 
erent Countries Prohibited.—Effective 
October 1, 1944, permits are no longer 
issued in Switzerland for the exporta- 
tion of certain war materials to belliger- 
ent countries, by an order of the Federal 
Council of September 29, 1944, published 
in the Recueil des Lois Federales on 
September 29. 

The articles prohibited include: Arms 
and spare parts; airplanes and spare 
parts; explosive materials and muni- 
tions; ball and roller bearings and spare 
parts; telephone and telegraph apparatus 
and spare parts; radiophonic apparatus 
and spare parts, with the exception of 
receiving apparatus for civilian use. 


Uruguay 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products: Commission Ap- 
pointed to Revise Customs Classifica- 
tion.—A revision of the customs tariff 
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classifications of petroleum derivatives 
imported into Uruguay is to be made by 
a commission appointed for that purpose 
py a resolution of the Ministry of 
Finance, dated January 26, 1945, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 3, 1945. The Commission is to make 
its report within 60 days from the date 
of the resolution. 

Tobacco Products; Excise Taxes Sub- 
stantially Increased.—The Uruguayan 
excise taxes on domestic and imported 
cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco have been 
substantially inereased by a decree 
dated December 29, 1944, published in 
the Diario Oficial of January 5, 1945, 
Montevideo. This decree increases fur- 
ther the differential in these taxes on 
imported cigars and cigarettes, by in- 
creasing proportionately more the taxes 
on the imported product than those ap- 
plying to the domestic product. The in- 
creases vary in amount but average 
about 33 percent on domestic non- 
Havana cigars and 70 percent on im- 
ported non-Havana cigars. On import- 
ed cigarettes the increase averages 44 
percent and on domestic cigarettes about 
£8 percent. The excise tax on tobacco 
has been increased by about one-fourth 
and applies equally to the imported and 
domestic product. 

The new taxes, in pesos per unit for 
cigars, per package for cigarettes, and 
per 50 grams for tobacco, are as follows 
(old rates in parentheses) : 


Havana cigars which retail up to 0.30 peso 
each, 0.03 (0.03); same, retailing at more 
than 0.30 each, 0.03 peso plus 0.01 peso per 
each 0.10 peso in excess of 0.30 (0.03); non- 
Havana cigars weighing up to 2.5 grams, do- 
mestic,, 0.002 (0.0015), imported, 0.004 
(0.0025); same, weighing more than 2.5 up 
to 5 grams, domestic, 0.004 (0.003), imported, 
0.008 (0.005); same, weighing more than 5 up 
to 7.5 grams, domestic, 0.006 (0.0045), im- 
ported, 0.012 (0.006); same, weighing more 
than 7.5 up to 10 grams, domestic, 0.008 
(0.006); imported, 0.016 (0.01); same, weigh- 
ing more than 10 grams, per each 2.5 grams 
or fraction thereof in excess (except domestic 
cigars retailed per unit at not more than 
0.02 each), domestic, 0.002 (not provided for), 
imported, 0.004 (not provided for), in addi- 
tion to rate for those up to 10 grams. 

Domestic cigarettes in packages containing 
up to 20 and weighing up to 12 grams, selling 
at not more than 0.13 peso per package, 
0.0275 (selling at not more than 0.10 peso, 
0.02); same, selling from 0.13 to 0.18 peso, 
0.035 (selling from 0.11 to 0.15 peso, 0.025); 
same, selling from 0.18 to 0.23 peso, 0.04 
(selling from 0.16 to 0.25 peso, 0.03); same, 
selling from 0.23 to 0.28 peso, 0.045; same, 
selling from 0.28 to 0.33 peso, 0.05 (selling 
from 0.26 to 0.35 peso, 0.035); same, selling 
for more than 0.33 peso per package will pay 
in addition, 0.095 peso per each 0.05 peso of 
the selling price in excess of 0.33 peso (selling 
for more than 0.35 peso, 0.005 peso per each 
0.10 peso in excess); cigarettes in packages 
of up to 20 weighing not over 24 grams per 
package, and selling not over 0.25 peso, 0.055 
(selling for not over 0.20 peso, 0.04); same, 
selling from 0.25 to 0.35 peso, 0.07 (selling 
from 0.21 to 0.30 peso, 0.05); same, selling 
from 0.35 to 0.45 peso, 0.08 (selling from 0.31 
to 0.50 peso, 0.06); same, selling from 0.45 
to 0.55 peso, 0.09; same, selling from 0.55 to 
0.65 peso, 0.10 (selling from 0.51 to 0.70 peso, 
9.07); same, selling for more than 0.65 peso, 
0.10 plus 0.01 per 0.10 peso in excess of 0.65 
(selling for more than 0.70 peso, 0.01 per 0.10 
in excess of 0.70). 

Imported cigarettes will pay, in addition 
to the above taxes on domestic cigarettes, 


0.04 (0.02) peso per each 10 cigarettes or 
fraction thereof 
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Civilian Supplies for Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and 


Poland 


Plans have been made by the 
Department of State in coopera- 
tion with United States shipping 
authorities for the release of a 
limited amount of shipping to be 
turned over to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration for the transportation of 
civilian relief supplies for Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. It is 
probable that some actual ship- 
ments will be commenced before 
the end of February. 























Tobacco, domestic and imported, selling for 
not more than 0.12 peso per package, 0.045; 
same, selling from 0.12 to 0.25 peso, 0.06 
(selling for not more than 0.25 peso, 0.045); 
same, selling for more than 0.25 peso, 0.075 
(0.06); tobacco sold for consumption in the 
frontier departments, white, 0.04 (0.035); 
same, black, 0.025 (0.02). 


Each container of cigarettes and to- 
bacco, whether domestic or imported, 
must carry a label stating “Precio de 
Veruca: ...-~. * (Sale price ....2. ), with 
the price clearly indicated. The sales 
price includes the tax. The importer is 
charged with fulfilling this requirement 
on imported cigarettes and tobacco. 





e 
Beaver Trapping in Canada 


In New Brunswick, Canada, open sea- 
sCn on beaver trapping was permitted for 
the first time in 20 years during 2 weeks 
of November 1944, but was subject to 
close game-warden supervision. The 
number of pelts that could be taken was 
strictly limited. 











South American Transcon- 
tinental Railroad Inches 
Toward Completion 


New outlets for its natural re- 
sources and new markets in in- 
terior towns now isolated from 
world trade centers are foreseen 
by Bolivian industry as the South 
American transcontinental rail- 
road inches toward completion. 

Linking the opposite coastal 
ports of Santos, Brazil, and Arica, 
Chile, the important transporta- 
tion line is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1947. Sections at both 
ends of the railroad—from Santos 
on the east, and frem Arica on the 
west, have been in operation for 
years. Eastward to a point 190 
miles inside Bolivia and westward 
to Cochabamba, the two sections 
constitute two-thirds of the even- 
tual 2,300 mile railway, said to be 
South America’s longest. 
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Economic Adjust- 
ments From War 
to Peace 


(Continued from p. 3) 


other sources in the last 4 years about 
$40,000,000,000 in cash and Government 
bonds. Business decisions after the war 
will be directly affected by the distribu- 
tion and ownership of these liquid assets. 

These various classes of wartime sav- 
ings can thus be of profound significance 
to our economy as expenditures for war 
decline. If their utilization is properly 
synchronized with the rate of reconver- 
sion and peacetime production, the 
danger of inflation can be minimized. 
They will determine the conditions and 
rate of current-income expenditures. 
The important point to remember, how- 
ever, is that these savings are not a sub- 
stitute for current income. 

Decisions by business and by Govern-: 
ment after the war are vital to the kind 
cf answers we shall find for the ques- 
tions posed by the need for adequate 
post-war markets. Our capacity to pro- 
duce has been demonstrated. The need 
for maximum levels of production, em- 
ployment, and consumption must be met 
if our system of private enterprise is to 
stand the test. Probably the greatest 
deterrent to capital expenditures is the 
fear of another depression. Whatever 
practical method of min‘m’z'ng business 
fluctuations can be evolved will require 
the best efforts and full cooperation of 
both Government and business. 

Provided effective results flow from 
this joint approach, and if the expansion 
of consumer and business markets meas- 
ures up to our productive material and 
human resources, the results will no 
doubt greatly alter the pre-war pattern 
of expenditure. New products, new 
services, and new markets will mean new 
opportunities. 


Foreign Markets 


Let us turn for a moment to foreign 
markets. I have referred to wartime 
Savings as a stimulant and aid in sus- 
taining the national economy during 
and immediately following the reconver- 
sion period. In connection with post- 
war foreign trade there is present a sim- 
ilar factor which will be important dur- 
ing the early post-war years. I refer to 
the dollar balances which have accumu- 
lated during the war to the credit of 
various countries which they will un- 
doubtedly wish to utilize for the purchase 
of American goods as soon as their re- 
quirements can be met. This applies 
particularly to the Latin American 
countries from which we have made 
heavy purchases of critical and other 
materials throughout the war. In ad- 
dition, some of the European countries 
also have available substantial dollar 
balances which have been subject to 
control during the war but which will 
no doubt be released after the termina- 
tion of hostilities. 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Beverages 


MALT-BEVERAGE INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, is a comparatively 
large consumer of malt beverages. Wine 
is also popular. Whisky, gin, and 
brandy are consumed almost entirely by 
the comparatively small higher-income 
group. 

One of the largest Brazilian malt-bev- 
erage firms has its main plant and of- 
fices in Sao Paulo, but Rio de Janeiro is 
the largest malt-beverage-producing 
center and accounts for 60 percent of 
the entire Brazilian production. Sao 
Paulo, with 23 malt-beverage plants, 
holds second place in point of produc- 
tion. 

The Brazilians have a decided pref- 
erence for light-bodied light beer; how- 
ever, a type called Malzbeer, which is 
dark, sweet, and with a low alcoholic 
content, is very popular. Consumption 
of porter, especially a type called Car- 
acu, is increasing, but as yet this con- 
sumption is limited. 

Types of malt beverages produced in 
the State of Sao Paulo, with an estimate 
as to the percentages each represents to 
the total is as follows: Light and dark 
(light-bodied) , 90 percent, and light and 
dark (heavy-bodied), 10 percent. 

Total production of all types of malt 
beverages in the State of Sao Paulo was 
as follows for the years 1938 to 1943: 


. Liters 
ES, Se a ee eer 102, 574, 500 
ER eee ee: 104, 923, 400 
eR REI RES ee a sere 107, 359, 800 
LE MER rs a re eae on 107, 059, 700 
ed ei at iets hk cchssnen anid cision be 107, 317, 900 
Ek FOE SS 112, 702, 500 


Post-war demand for malt-beverage 
machinery manufactured in the United 
States is expected to be large. Of par- 
ticular interest to local companies is the 
acquisition of bottling equipment. Most 
of the plants in Sao Paulo are working 
at far less than capacity, principally be- 
cause of a shortage of this type of equip- 
ment. 


ALCOHOL-BEVERAGE PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


The Chilean distilled-spirits industry 
has expanded rapidly during the war 
years because of the inability of Europe, 
Chile’s pre-war supplier of distilled spir- 
its, to supply the country’s requirements. 
Chile produces potable alcohol in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet all the require- 
ments of the manufacturers of spirits 
and also produces a great variety of 
fruits which are consumed in the manu- 
facture of liquors. 

Chile is primarily a wine-drinking 
country. Domestic beer ranks second in 
the quantity of alcoholic beverage con- 
sumed. Nonalcoholic beverages are con- 
sumed in relatively large quantities, and, 
as in the case of wine and beer, domestic 
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production is sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

Distilled spirits are last in consumption 
rate for a combination of reasons: the 
average purchasing power of Chileans is 
low, imported distilled spirits are very 
expensive, and, as stated above, wine is 
the preferred alcoholic beverage. Of the 
various imported distilled spirits, Scotch 
whisky is preferred. However, since im- 
ports have fallen sharply since 1940, 
United States-type whiskies have become 
more popular, but it is believed that 
when Scotch whisky can again be im- 
ported in sufficient quantities its long- 
asserted supremacy will again become 
established. 

Brandy is consumed in relatively small 
quantities and almost exclusively by the 
higher-income groups. Many Chileans 
drink a nationally produced grape dis- 
tillate called Pisco, either straight or in 
the form of a cocktail mixed with lemon 
juice and sugar. Good quality Pisco is 
considered to have an excellent flavor 
and, owing to its comparative low price, 
finds an excellent market in the country. 
Aguardiente, a potent alcoholic beverage 
similar to cognac, is consumed by low- 
income groups, as is also chicha, a fer- 
mented grape juice. Rum, gin, cordials, 
and liqueurs are consumed in relatively 
small amounts by the higher-income 
groups. 

Practically all the better-known 
liqueurs and cognac, brandy, gin, rum, 
and whisky are manufactured in Chile, 
the last-named from malt concentrates 
imported from Great Britain. Among 
the liqueurs produced nationally are 
anisette, apricot brandy, cherry brandy, 
Benedictine, bitters, creme de cacao, 
creme de menthe, Cointreau, chartreuse, 
kirsch, and kummel. Flavoring extracts 
are imported usually from Europe, al- 
though at present many are imported 











Colombia’s New-Type 
Threshing Machine 


A new type of threshing ma- 
chine, La Espiga, is being manu- 
factured in Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia. The inventor also designed 
Colombia’s first threshing ma- 
chine, the Colombia. 

La Espiga is a smaller-type ma- 
chine; it weighs 770 pounds, is 4 
feet high, 7 feet long, and 2 feet 
wide, and will cost about $456 U. S. 
currency. It is estimated that the 
thresher, with the 3-horsepower 
engine, will produce from 65 to 100 
bushels every 8 hours. The 
thresher reportedly can be trans- 
ported by muleback or by hand- 
barrow and can be dismantled and 
reassembled with ease. 


‘by COMMODIT 


























from the United States. Seeds and roots 
used in the distilling of liqueurs and 
other spirits at present are imported 
mainly from the United States. 

Although complete production figures 
of the industry are not available, the fol- 
lowing table reflects the production of 
the principal alcoholic beverages in 
1943: 





T 





Name of product | @48"" |) Name of product | Quan- 

tit) tity 

Cal- | Cal- 

| lons! || lons | 
Pisco 238, 715 Curazao 5, 759 
Cognac 100, 230 Cointreau | 5,389 
Aguardiente 49, 824 Anisette 5. 204 
Gin 35, 321 || Ginda 4. 702 
Creme de menthe | 28,822 || Brandy 3, 355 
Bitters 17, 806 Fernet 3, 223 
Anis? 15, 639 Chartreuse 1,717 
Rum 14, 636 Kummel 1, 347 
Creme de cacao 12, 255 || Benedictine | 1,204 
Cherry brandy 12,009 || Creme de café | 1,038 
Whisky (Scotch) 6,669 || Anisado ? 576 

' Proof gallon figures are not available. 


? The difference between anis, anisette, and anisado 
is stated to be a difference in the sweetness of the liquuers, 
anis being dry and anisette the sweetest. 


The 1942 production of potable alco- 
hol in Chile is stated to have been 1,484,- 
462 liters (1 liter=1.0567 gallons); 
therefore, blends of alcoholic beverages 
present no problem. Water is plentiful 
in Chile and potable water is usually 
treated with chlorine. However, manu- 
facturers of alcoholic beverages distill the 
water to be consumed. 


Chemicals 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR IMPORTED 
DETERGENTS IN BRAZIL 


Imported detergents, surface-acting 
agents, and textile auxiliaries have had 
increasing acceptance in the Brazilian 
textile industry. Before the introduc- 
tion of these products, soap and sul- 
fonated oils were the only detergents 
used and many of the small mills still 
rely on such agents, most of which are 
produced domestically. Castor oil and 
sulfuric acid are available for this man- 
ufacture. 

However, the better and more uniform 
results obtained by use of the newer im- 
ported auxiliaries has stimulated de- 
mand for them. Before the war Ger- 
many was the principal supplier, ac- 
counting for approximately 70 percent 
of the total consumption, which is esti- 
mated to have amounted to approxi- 
mately 160 metric tons (standard con- 
centration) at that time. 

Present demand for synthetic deter- 
gent is active. Trade sources estimate 
the market at about 15,000 kilograms 
monthly. Approximately 95 percent 1s 
consumed by the textile industry and the 
remaining 5 percent by other industries, 
principally leather. Of the amount 
used by the textile industry, 80 to 85 
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percent is employed in the manufacture 
of cotton fabrics. 


SUPPLIES OF ALUMINUM SULFATE, BRAZIL 


Consumption of aluminum sulfate in 
the Sao Paulo area of Brazil varies from 
3,000 to 5,000 tons yearly; for the whole 
of Brazil it is estimated to be approxi- 
mately twice the Sao Paulo figure. Re- 
quirements are met through imports and 
domestic production, with the ratio of 
the latter to the former increasing mark- 
edly in recent years. 

Immediately before the war the de- 
mand in Sao Paulo was satisfied in ap- 
proximately equal portions by domestic 
manufacture and imports. The domes- 
tic product (iron-containing, of lower 
quality and less expensive) was used 
almost exclusively for water purification, 
whereas the imported material was used 
for this purpose, also in paper manufac- 
ture and for other industrial purposes 
where a relatively iron-free product was 
desired. Domestically . manufactured 
aluminum sulfate could not compete suc- 
cessfully with the imported product 
where quality was the deciding factor. 

After the elimination of the former 
principal suppliers, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Germany, and the drastic curtailment 
of imports, domestic production made 
rapid progress. The United States and 
United Kingdom became the principal 
suppliers, and since 1941 have been prac- 
tically the sole outside sources. Imports 
through the port of Santos dropped from 
approximately 2,000 metric tons in 1938 
and 1939 to 173 tons in 1941, 306 in 1942, 
and 250 in 1943. Domestic manufac- 
turers have produced aluminum sulfate 
in adequate quantities and of sufficiently 
good quality to meet local needs and have 
also established a productive capacity 
that may give their product first place 
in the Brazilian market and even permit 
some exportation. 

Some trade sources believe, however, 
that a market still exists for imported 
aluminum sulfate, particularly the iron- 
free quality. Increased imports through 
the port of Santos in 1944 substantiate 
this. Relative participation of the im- 
ported product depends directly on price. 
The imported material is still superior 
to that of Brazilian manufacture and will 
be preferred where prices are approxi- 
mately equal. A steady market for it 
probably will exist in the manufacture of 
fine writing paper and for special pur- 
poses, which are, however, a relatively 
small percentage of the total consump- 
tion. 

Water purification accounts for about 
70 percent of the aluminum sulfate con- 
sumed in the Sao Paulo area, while ap- 
proximately 27 percent is used in paper 
manufacture. The remaining 3 percent 
is employed for miscellaneous purposes. 


INCREASE IN CHEMICAL EXPORTS FROM 
CANADA 


Canada’s exports of chemicals passed 
the $100,000,000 mark in 1944, amount- 
ing to $100,688,000, compared with $86,- 
391,000 in 1943, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

; Fertilizers accounted for $24,000,000, 
increasing from $18,144,000 in 1943. Ex- 
ports of soda products, however, declined 
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Government Purchases of 


Medicinals 


From January 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, the War Food Admin- 
istration purchased the following | 
vitamins for Lend-Lease Terri- 

torial Emergency, and Red Cross: 
| 6,672,384 ounces of ascorbic-acid 

powder, valued at $5,029,567; 50,- 
372,025 ascorbic-acid tablets, 
valued at $141,598; 992 pounds of 
ergosterol crystals, valued at $77,- 
270; 22,542,587,000 units fish-liver- 
oil vitamin A, worth $6,356,625; 
7,000 kilograms of ketogulonic acid, 
valued at $48,300; 1,191,343,600 
multivitamin tablets, valued at 
$3,153,956; 37,604 kilograms of nic- 
otinamide, worth $451,248; 119,610 
pounds of nicotinic acid, valued at 
$357,284; 2,325,000 grams of ribo- 
flavin, valued at $484,838; 80,900 
pounds of sorbose, value, $53,102; 
and 16,620 kilograms of thiamine 
hydrochloride, valued at $3,036,- 
400. 

Norte: All values represent f. 0. b. 
cost. 





























slightly to $4,263,000 from $4,911,000. 
The acids group also dropped, compa- 
rable figures being given at $2,342,000 and 
$2,519,000, respectively. 


Construction 


PuBLIC-WoORKS PROGRAM, ESPIRITO SANTO, 
BRAZIL 


A public-works construction program, 
extending over a 5-year period, has been 
planned for Espirito Santo, Brazil. The 
enterprise includes the construction of 
roads and bridges, schools, and health 
centers, and assistance to the livestock 
industry. Cost of the work is estimated 
at 60,000,000 cruzeiros, 15,000,000 of 
which are included in the State’s 1945 
budget for this account. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is plan- 
ning the erection of 10 rural agricultural 
schools aimed to teach practical agri- 
culture to boys and young men between 
the ages of 14 and 25 of the rural labor- 
ing classes. The main building of the 
first school, located at Pirassununga, has 
been completed, and agricultural opera- 
tions were expected to begin by the end 
of February. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN PANAMA 


Building construction in Colon, Re- 
public of Panama, during 1944 was 
valued at $3,421,860, an increase of more 
than 100 percent over the value of con- 
struction during the preceding year, says 
a Panamanian publication. Building ac- 
tivity during 1943 was hampered by the 
scarcity of construction materials. 

Construction of a new hotel in Ocu, 
Panama, was scheduled to begin in Jan- 
uary, says the Panamanian press. The 
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structure, which will be Spanish-colonial 
style, is designed to attract tourists to the 
city and also to serve as a Social center 
for the community. It is proposed to 
use domestic building materials for the 
project. The cost of the hotel is esti- 
mated at $300,000. 


HOUSING PROJECT FOR TOBACCO 
EMPLOYEES, SPAIN 


To initiate the building of 113 homes 
for employees of the Jefetura del Cultivo 
del Tabaco in the Province of Granada, 
Spain, the government has granted 
150,000 pesetas to the Spanish Tobacco 
Monopoly. Plans provide for 95 homes 
for the growers, 16 for employees, 2 for 
teachers, and 2 large buildings to be 
used as schools. A large chapel already 
has been completed. The cost of the en- 
tire project is estimated at 4,465,980 
pesetas. (One U.S. dollar=10.95 pesetas. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


LIMITED MARKET FOR ELECTRIC IRONS IN 
CHILE 


Only about 370,000 bills for electricity 
are rendered monthly by the various 
light and power companies in Chile, in- 
dicating that comparatively few homes 
are wired for electricity and that the 
market for any type of electrical appli- 
ance is limited. . 

Annual sales of electric irons of all 
types is estimated at not more than 
10,000. The normal post-war demand 
for electric flatirons from the United 
States is estimated at approximately 
2,000 annually, although the backlog of 
orders may bring this number up consid- 
erably for the immediate post-war period. 
The sale of the more expensive steam- 
type flatiron, which has not yet been 
introduced in Chile, would probably be 
limited to tailoring and pressing shops. 

There is at present no production of 
electric flatirons in Chile, but it is pos- 
sible that after the war, when raw ma- 
terials are available, a local manufac- 
turer of household electrical commodi- 
ties may establish such production in 
cooperation with an American manu- 
facturer of similar commodities. 


INCREASE IN DEMAND FOR ELECTRICITY IN 
FRENCH Morocco 


Difficulties have been experienced in 
the supply of electricity in French Mo- 
rocco where the demand for current has 
increased, despite restrictive measures, 
and the flow of rivers has been the low- 
est since 1918. An improved situation 
is expected shortly, however, especially 
in Casablanca, where new boilers from 
the United States and France are being 
installed. 

Output of hydroelectric plants in the 
second half of 1944 was lower than in 
the corresponding period of 1943, despite 
the contribution made in the 1944 period 
by the temporary plant of Imfout. 

Production of 214,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1944, compared with 190,000,- 
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000 in 1943, is attributed largely to the 
Roches-Noires steam plant, Casablanca. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF APPARATUS DECLINE 


Imports of electrical apparatus into 
Peru in the second quarter of 1944 were 
valued at 2,967,000 soles compared with 
3.263,000 soles in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943, according to a foreign press 
report. 


Feathers and Furs 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF FuRS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of furs, chiefly raw, 
were valued at $1,286,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) in October 1944, as compared with 
only $434,000 in October 1943. Cumula- 
tive figures for the first 10 months of 
1944 and 1943 were $22,154,000 and 
$19,674,000, respectively, according to a 
Dominion publication. 


FEATHER OUTPUT IN EIRE 


Output of feathers in Eire during the 
12-month period ended May 31, 1944, was 
estimated at 2,353,000 pounds, valued at 
£44,000, as compared with 2,400,000 
pounds (£78,000) in the preceding year, 
and 2,650.000 poynds (£76,000) in 1941- 
42, according to a foreign trade publica- 
tion. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


FRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF EDIBLE 
Fats, BELGIUM 


In the absence of imported oils and 
fats, Belgium is largely dependent upon 
butter for an edible fat. This is particu- 
larly true at present, in view of the in- 
ability of peasants to keep cattle and hogs 
up to their normal weight and condition 
because of the shortage of imported feed. 
Until oil cake and other cattle feed, as 
well as edible fats and oils (or their raw 
materials) , can be imported into Belgium 
in satisfactory quantities, it will be neces- 
sary to ration the limited amounts of 
butter now available. 

The following figures concerning the 
approximate annual consumption of fats 
and fatty foods in Belgium prior to the 
war appeared in the foreign press in De- 
cember 1944: 


Kilograms 
oS SLA eee ae 70, 000, 000 
EN TE SRE. ee EO 60, 000, 009 
ae anes wes os Gree 10, 000, 000 
oo RSS en Seen 10, 000, 000 
| SEE apes Renee _ 8,000, 000 
BES Se ae eee eel ee 25, 000, 000 
ee eee 6 . 29,000, 000 
Cheese (25 percent fat) 24, 000, 000 


The above figures represent an annual 
per capita consumption of fat of about 29 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

During the war, milk production has 
cropped sharply, although evasions prac- 
ticed by the Belgians in connection with 
German food-control measures render 
wartime statistics rather unreliable. 
Milk production in Belgium prior to the 
war amounted to about 2,750,000,000 li- 
ters (1 liter= 1.0567 quarts). Under Ger- 
man occupation the official figures for 
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World Production of 
Copper in 1944 


Statistics on world production of 
copper, published by the League 
of Nations, show the United States 
leading in the first 9 months of 
1944 with an output of 724,000 
metric tons, followed by 329,600 
metric tons in Chile and 152,400 
metric tons in Canada in the first 
8 months, 3.900 metric tons in 
Spain in the first 5 months and 
2,600 metric tons in Turkey in the 
first 3 months of the year. 

Copper exports from Peru in the 
first 9 months of 1944 reached a 
reported total of 20,100 metric 
tons. 























milk and butter production were as fol- 
lows: 





Year Milk Butter 


Liters Kilograms 
1941 1, 228, 000, 000 25. 579, 000 
1942 1, 313, 000, 000 28, 005. 000 
1443 1, 448, 000, 000 33, 085, 000 





The increase shown in production dur- 
ing this period was probably due to more 
effective food control and does not neces- 
sarily represent a rise in actual quantities 
produced and marketed. It is not pos- 
sible to obtain any reasonably accurate 
estimate of the amount of milk and but- 
ter produced and sold on the black mar- 
ket under the occupation and not in- 
cluded in the official figures. 


Fish and Products 


DISPOSITION OF PILCHARD OUTPUT, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The total catch of pilchards in British 
Columbia, Canada, amounted to 50,030 
tons green (pilchards used for reduction, 
canning, bait, and those sold fresh) in 
the calendar year 1944, compared with 
88,738 tons green in 1943, according to 
the final bulletin of the Chief Supervisor 
of Fisheries in Vancouver. 

Six plants were in operation during the 
past year and production from the catch 
is given as 10,009 tons of meal, 1,977,610 
imperial gallons of oil, and a pack of 
92,882 cases. 

Ordinarily 90 percent of the British 
Columbia pilchard catch is used in mak- 
ing fish meal and fish oil, but during the 
war years this percentage has been low- 
ered to permit the exportation of greater 
quantities of canned pilchards to the 
United Kingdom or to replace other 
species of canned fish which are not now 
available to the consumer. 

The meal is used primarily for cattle 
feed, and production has been insufficient 
to meet domestic requirements. Permits 
must be procured before shipments of 
meal or oil can be made to export mar- 
kets. During September 1944, when it 
appeared that production might be in 
excess of domestic requirements, some 
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applications for export shipments were 
approved. 

In normal times exports of pilcharg 
oil go chiefly to Austrailia, New Zealand 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Now, however, it is understoog 
that approximately one-third of the Ca- 
nadian production is consumed in the 
home market and the remainder is 
shipped abroad for the UNRRA. Pijj- 
chard oil usually is shipped to Tacoma 
Wash., for processing and from there 
shipped to eastern Canada. 

The pilchard pack of 92,882 cases in 
1944 was only approximately 8 percent 
below the record pack of 101,356 cases 
in 1943. Practically the entire pack js 
being marketed in Canada. 


Fruits 


MARKETING OF FRUIT CROP, UNION oF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The Deciduous Fruit Board of the Un- 
ion of South Africa, which controls the 
marketing of all deciduous fruit except 
apples and grapes, estimated that the 
various crops for the year ending July 
31, 1945, will be approximately as fol- 
lows: Table peaches, 1,000 to 1,500 short 
tons; plums, 6,000 tons; pears, 14,000 to 
15,000 tons; table grapes to be packed, 
25,000 to 30,000 tons; and table grapes 
to be diverted to wineries, 20,000 to 25,000 
tons. 

The above figures for grapes do not 
include wine grapes, amounting to ap- 
proximately 450,000 tons. The apple 
crop, not controlled by the Deciduous 
Fruit Board, is estimated to be normal, 
or approximately 20,000 tons. 

Complete arrangements have not yet 
been made or the marketing of the 1944- 
45 crop, although it is believed that the 
method followed will be almost the same 
as last year, when the Deciduous Fruit 
Board operated partly through wholesale 
and retail dealers and partly through its 
own retail markets. The percentage of 
the table-grape crop delivered to the 
wineries this year will be somewhat 
lower. Last year a grower who sold more 
than 25 tons was required to divert one- 
third of his crop to the wineries at a 
lower price (varying according to the 
sugar content of the grapes). Only 
about one-quarter will be delivered to 
the wineries this year. 

The marketing of the fruit crop by 
the Deciduous Fruit Board under the 
above system is an effort to compensaie 
the farmers for the loss of the export 
market as a result of the war. The loss 
sustained by the South African Govern- 
ment amounts to about $1,120,000 annu- 
ally. 


Grains and Products 


CANADIAN MILLING INDUSTRY 


Wheat flour production in Canadian 
mills in December 1944 amounted to 
2 029,530 barrels, as compared with 
2,173,433 barrels in the corresponding 
month of 1943. Total production for 
the year 1944 totaled 24,292,051 barrels, 
a decline of 182,645 barrels from the pre- 
ceding year’s total of 24,474,696 barrels. 

Exports of wheat flour in December 
1944 amounted to 1,242,370 barrels, 
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pringing the calendar-year total to 
13,938,243 barrels, an all-time high in 
Canadian exports of flour for any single 
year. Total exports of flour for the 5 
months (August to December) of the 
1944-45 crop year amounted to 5,283,- 
413 barrels. This was more than half 
the production for the same 5 months. 


RicE PRODUCTION INCREASING, Costa RIca 


The 1944 Costa Rican rice crop 
amounted to 12,608 tons, a gain of about 
2 percent as compared with the preced- 
ing year’s crop, which totaled 12,348 tons. 

The following table shows the volume 
of rice production, number of hectares 
harvested, and yield per hectare for the 
years 1937-44: 











: Total pro-| Land har- | Yield per 
Year duction vested hectare 
Tons Hectares ' Tons 
- 10, 852 | 8, 532 1. 27 
198 11, 919 9, 575 | 1. 25 
1939 12, 325 9, 629 1, 28 
1940. 9, 418 8, 498 1.12 
1941 10, 914 9, 096 | 1, 20 
1942 11,615 9, 521 1. 22 
1943 12, 348 9, 782 1. 26 
1944 12, 608 10, O87 1. 25 
1 One hectare=2.471 acres. 


There are two annual planting and 
harvesting periods for rice in Costa Rica. 
The first crop, planted in April and May, 
is harvested in September, and the sec- 
ond, planted in July or August, is har- 
vested in January and February of the 
following year. The latter crop consti- 
tutes the larger. 


ADVANCEMENT IN RICE GROWING, GOLD 
COAST 


Production of rice has increased in 
most of the rice-growing areas in the 
Gold Coast, according to the foreign 
press. The country is now in a posi- 
tion to meet 50 percent of the domestic 
requirements of rice. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Jamaica's (British West Indies) 1944- 
45 crop of sugarcane will produce 156,- 
460 long tons of sugar, according to es- 
timates of the Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association ‘of Jamaica), Ltd. There 
were 61,606 acres planted to sugarcane 
in 1944, but that does not comprise the 
entire acreage as there is a substantial 
carry-over of acreage from year to year 
with slower-growing varieties of cane. 

The following report on sugar produc- 
tion in the crop year 1943-44 and trade 
in the calendar year 1944 does not in- 
clude the Turks, Caicos, and Cayman 
Islands, which do not produce sugar in 
commercial quantities; moreover, con- 
sidering that their total population is 
only about 13,000, they are unimportant 
as Consuming areas. Shipments to and 
from these dependencies are regarded 
as foreign trade in the customs statistics. 

The 1943-44 crop of sugarcane in 
Jamaica produced 151,882 long tons of 
unrefined sugar, approximately 2,500 
tons less than the estimate made at the 
beginning of the harvest. The output 
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was below that of the previous three 
crops which were as follows: 1940-41, 
156,552 tons; 1941-42, 155,262; and 1942— 
43, 165,669. 

Production began in the first week of 
January and ended at the close of Sep- 
tember 1944. In addition to the sugar, 
the distilleries attached to the 26 pro- 
ducing mills produced 1,997,313 im- 
perial liquid gallons of rum, as com- 
pared with 2,064,566 gallons in the sea- 
son ended in 1943. 

The decline in sugar production was 
due to a number of factors related 
mostly to the war. The hurricane of 
August 20, 1944, which swept over the 
northern and eastern extremities of 
Jamaica, had no important effect upon 
the sugar crops of 1944 and 1945. 

Consumption of all grades of sugar 
during the calendar year 1944 as re- 
ported by the Sugar Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation (of Jamaica), Ltd., was 35,708 
long tons. Nearly two-thirds of this is 
believed to be semirefined or white sugar 
produced by the Monymusk Mill, the 
only mill producing white sugar. A 
strike among the cane cutters about the 
middle of January 1945 may result in a 
shortage of this type of sugar, demand 
for which was supplied by importations 
until recent years. Consumption in 1944 
almost doubled that of 1940 on account 
of increased purchasing power and the 
shortage of other foodstuffs arising 
from the 1944 hurricane and drought, 
States the association. 

Unofficial figures indicate that 119,630 
long tons of sugar were exported to all 
countries in 1944. As the British G@ov- 
ernment contracted for the entire ex- 
port production, all exports presumably 
went to Canada or to the United King- 
dom, with the exception of very small 
amounts to the island dependencies of 
Jamaica. Exports of sugar from Ja- 
maica in 1943 amounted to 140,525 long 
tons, valued at £1,831,614, of which all 
but approximately 12,000 tons went to 
Canada. 

The importation of sugar is prohibited 
except under license of the Sugar Con- 
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trol Board, hence there were no com- 
mercial importations of sugar in 1944. 
Visible stocks at the close of 1944 were 
11,870 long tons as reported by the 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Association (of 
Jamaica), Ltd., compared with 20,195 
tons at the beginning of the year. 

The British Government bought the 
entire export surplus of Jamaican sugar 
at the contract price of £15 5s. per long 
ton, c. i. f. (principally Canadian ports), 
which considering shipping rebates 
amounts to £14 2s. 6d., f. o. b. Jamaican 
ports. 

As the calculated production costs of 
the 1943-44 crop were higher than an- 
ticipated when the contract price was 
established and as the British Govern- 
ment is following the policy in force for 
some years, especially during the present 
war, of subsidizing the industry or guar- 
anteeing a fair return to sugar mills for 
their exportable surplus, the contract 
price for the exportable surplus of the 
1944-45 crop has been increased by £2 
per ton. 

The wholesale price of Grade—A Plan- 
tation White Sugar in Kingston is £27 
8s., 5d. per long ton and semirefined 
granulated sugar is £31 7s. 6d. per long 
ton. 

The Ministry of Food of the British 
Government has committed itself to 
buying the entire export surplus of Ja- 
maican sugar for 1945 and 1946 at prices 
arranged each year by negotiation, hence 
there will be no surplus available for 
shipment to other countries. Future 
prices and other policies of the British 
Government with reference to the Ja- 
maican industry presumably will be 
greatly influenced by the report of the 
Sugar Industry Commission which re- 
cently was delivered to the Governor, the 
contents of which have not yet been 
made public. 


Vegetables and Products 


SITUATION IN MEXICO’s POTATO INDUSTRY 


The principal potato-producing re- 
gions of Mexico are the States of Guana- 
juato, Puebla, Michoacan, Chihuahua, 
and Mexico. In the years 1936-40 these 
States accounted for approximately 67 
percent of all the potatoes produced in 
Mexico. Preliminary data for 1943 show 
that approximately 123,488 metric tons 
were produced. This is slightly above the 
preceding season’s production of 118,039 
metric tons and considerably above the 
1941 level of 92,350 metric tons. 

Apparent consumption of potatoes in 
Mexico has nearly doubled during the 
past 15 years, which undoubtedly can be 
accounted for by the fact that the popu- 
lation has increased during this period. 
At the same time, however, Statistics 
show that whereas in 1925 the per capita 
consumption was approximately 2.7 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram==2.2046 pounds) an- 
nually, the per capita consumption by 
1941 had increased to 4.6 kilograms. 

Mexico is a net importer of potatoes. 
Although a few metric tons are ex- 
ported yearly, imports are relatively 
more important. For the years 1925-41, 
imports averaged 1,293 metric tons, as 
against average exports of only 128 
metric tons. 
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Glass 


and Products 


BELGIAN CONGO DEMAND FOR GLASSWARE 
DEPENDENT ON IMPORTS 


Practically all pre-war imports of glass 
and glassware into the Belgian Congo 
came from Belgium, where vast quanti- 
ties were produced. Beligan manufac- 
tures could be sold at approximately one- 
fourth the cost of similar United States 
or British articles. Contributing factors 
to this condition, in addition to the in- 
herent desire among the colonials to 
trade with their mother country, were 
the low shipping rates from Belgium to 
the Congo and the availability in Bel- 
gium of raw materials and cheap skilled 
labor, both of which are lacking in the 
colony. Hence, there is no domestic pro- 
duction there. 

During the war years the United States 
has gained a favorable position in sup- 
plying the Congo’s demand for glass 
products. However, it is believed that 
after the war the market will revert to 
the Belgian producers, who probably 
again will be able to undersell all com- 
petitors. 

Imports of the various glass products 
into the Belgian Congo in 1943 were as 
follows, with comparable 1939 imports 
in parentheses: Cylinder, crown, and 
sheet glass, 250 short tons (267); table 
glassware, 300 tons (142); glass jars and 
bottles, 5,000,000 (comparable figure not 
available for 1939); lamp chimneys and 
lantern globes, 9 tons (10); beads and 
bangles, including imitation pearls, 80 
tons (48); mirrors of all kinds, 30 tons 
(83); watch crystals, 20 pounds (not spe- 
cifically mentioned in 1939); technical 
and scientific glassware including chem- 
ical glassware, 1 ton (not specifically 
mentioned in preceding years). 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF GLASSWARE, 
EIRE 


The glass industry in Eire, which 
thrived for three centuries and gained 
world-wide renown for its fine cut glass, 
only to become practically nonexistent 
half a century ago, is at present con- 
fined to the production of two plants. 
One of these plants manufactures glass 
containers and the other glassware and 
electric-light buibs. No sheet glass has 
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been produced since 1940 because of un- 
certain market conditions and inability 
to obtain supplies. 

The glassware plant, although formed 
in 1935, did not begin commercial pro- 
duction until 1944. Detailed data re- 
garding output of the various types of 
ware are not available, but it is known 
that production does not meet present 
domestic demand. Only one tank is in 
operation. However, construction of a 
larger tank was expected to begin around 
the first of the year. The plant uses 
hand-operated and semiautomatic equip- 
ment. Additional machinery and equip- 
ment is needed. Annual production at 
this plant is approximately 3,000,000 in- 
candescent lamps of assorted wattages. 

Imported glassware has virtually dis- 
appeared from the market. The princi- 
pal pre-war suppliers were Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Bel- 
gium. A shipment ot United States 
glassware received before the war was 
very well liked. 

The glassware plant employs 102 male 
workers. ‘The labor supply is sufficient 
and well adapted to glass making. Soda 
ash and lime are imported from Great 
Britain. Sodium selenite and other ma- 
terials are obtained from the United 
States. Water gas, manufactured by the 
company from coke imported from Eng- 
land and anthracite coal mined locally, 
is utilized for melting. 

The company which manufactures 
glass containers was formed in 1925 and 
has 363 employees, 94 percent of whom 
are male—mostly boys from 16 to 18 
years of age. Daily production of the 
two operating tanks is approximately 35 
long tons of glass daily. Sand and lime 
are obtained locally, but soda ash comes 
from Great Britain. Fuel oil is used for 
melting. Customers are mainly dis- 
tilleries, breweries, and producers of food 
products. 

Total output of this plant is estimated 
at about 95,000 gross of green bottles 
and 180,000 gross of clear-glass bottles. 
Approximately 550 different varieties are 
produced, including milk bottles, all sizes 
of bottles for the pharmacy trade, and 
beverage bottles. Packaging materials 
are in short supply. Some bottles are 
shipped unpacked in railroad cars, some 
in wooden boxes, and some in the cus- 
tomers’ own containers. Distribution is 
through wholesalers. 
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Manufacture of Toilet Preparations and Dentifrices, U. S. S. R. 


Toilet soap, face cream, tooth powder, and pine extract, made by Svoboda, 
the oldest perfumery in Russia, are in widespread use in the Soviet Union, 
reports the foreign press.* Since the outbreak of the war, the Svoboda 
works has been manufacturing special items, such as a small kit for sub- 
marine crews, containing mouth wash, tooth paste, soap, skin lotion, and 
eau de Cologne. The special soap is said to last four times as long as an 
ordinary cake and the tooth paste likewise is concentrated. The Army is 
supplied with a shaving soap that lathers in little water and acts as a 

For the Navy, the factory makes a soap that lathers even in 
Fifteen kinds of soap are made for infantrymen, tankmen, and 
the air force, and 18 varieties of vanishing and cold creams are produced. 
Special types of soap are made for infants and children, and the plant 
manufactures its own tubes, boxes, and jars for packaging. 
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Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN IRON Exports 


Official statistics in Canadian cyr. 
rency) of iron exports from Canada in 
1944, with figures for 1943 in parentheses, 
include pigs, ingots, and similar products 
valued at $17,014,000 ($22,694,000), rojj- 
ing-mill products valued at $10,130,000 
($4,595,000), and tubes and pipes worth 
$2,429,000 ($459,000). 


IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM 


Wide fluctuations are noted in figures 
published in the foreign press showing 
yearly imports of iron and steel into the 
United Kingdom. Decreases are re. 
ported in imports of iron ore and scrap, 
the former amounting to an average of 
5,619,000 long tons in the years 1935-38 
and 1,895,000 in 1943, whereas scrap im- 
ports dropped from 778,000 to 5,000 tons. 
On the other hand, imports of pig iron 
increased from a 341,000-ton average in 
1935-38 to 361,000 in 1943, steel ingots 
from 17,000 to 499,000 tons, and semi- 
finished steel from 462,000 to 1,063,000 


Es Leather and 
Related Products 


BRAZILIAN TRADE IN SHOES 


During 1943 Brazil exported leather 
and canvas shoes weighing 106,344 kilo- 
grams and valued at 4,754,434 cruzeiros. 
Several countries increased their pur- 
chases from those of preceding years and 
others purchased for the first time. 

Imports of shoes during the year 
amounted to 621 kilograms and were 
valued at 82,527 cruzeiros. 


CANADA’S EXPORT TRADE IN 1944 


Canadian exports of raw hides during 
the calendar year 1944 (with those for 
1943 in parenthesis) were valued at 
$541,000 ($565,000), in Canadian cur- 
rency; unmanufactured leather, $2,910,- 
000 ($3,362,000); and manufactured 
leather, $3,553,000 ($2,789,000), accord- 
ing to official Dominion statistics. Dur- 
ing December 1944 exports of raw hides 
were valued at $24,000; unmanufactured 
leather, $198,000; and manufactured 
leather, $200,000; compared with ship- 
ments during December 1943 which were 
valued at $46,000, $176,000, and $242,000, 
respectively. 


EXPANSION IN CUBAN SHOE INDUSTRY 


Cuba’s shoe industry has expanded 
during recent years; the lower-priced 
shoes have been exported. During the 
first 8 months of 1944, 165,759 pairs of 
domestically made shoes, valued at $514,- 
878, were exported to other countries in 
the Caribbean area. This represented a 
considerable increase over exports during 
the entire preceding year, which totaled 
34,761 pairs, valued at $88,764. 

Production of all-leather shoes during 
1944 has been estimated at 6,500,000 
pairs. The output of such shoes as ten- 
nis shoes and shoes of fabric uppers with 
old auto-tire soles (except alpargatas) 
approximated 2,500,000 pairs. It is said 
that about 1,000,000 pairs of locally 
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manufactured alpargatas are consumed 
annually. 


IMPORTS OF LEATHER, ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran imports of leather during 
1943 weighed 10,876 gross kilograms and 
were valued at 1,070,305 sucres. During 
the 6-year period 1938-43, these imports 
averaged 11,556 gross kilograms. 


PRODUCTION OF CATTLE HIDES, EIRE 


Estimated cattle-hide output in Eire 
during the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1944, totaled 53,000 hides, valued at 
£44,000, compared with output during 
the preceding fiscal year of 59,000 hides, 
valued at £46,000, says an official trade 
journal. 


ACTIVITY OF FOOTWEAR FACTORIES, UNION 
oF SOUTH AFRICA 


Footwear factories in the Union of 
South Africa are operating at capacity, 
with prospects of additional military 
service contracts, Says a European pub- 
lication. The output of civilian foot- 
wear of good quality, is restricted be- 
cause of the shortage of suitable leath- 
ers. Tanners are experiencing some dif- 
ficulty in obtaining full requirements of 
hides. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


PROSPECTIVE MARKET FOR BEVERAGE 
MACHINERY, BRAZIL 


A demand for automatic machinery is 
expected in the post-war period from 
beverage manufacturers in the Santos 
district of Brazil where constant use of 
machines without repairs and replace- 
ments has necessitated the use of some 
hand machines. Half of the equipment 
now in use has come from the United 
States and the other half from Ger- 
many; most of the United States ma- 
chinery has been received since 1941. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


The value of farm implements ex- 
ported from Canada in 1944 has been 
Officially reported at $13,434,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency), compared with $10,- 
284,000 in 1943. 


LaRGE DEMAND FOR FARM MACHINERY, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Increased quantities of agricultural 
implements are being imported into the 
Union of South Africa, states the foreign 
press, 1,225 tractors having been re- 
ceived in the first 9 months of 1944, com- 
pared with only 245 in the whole of 1943. 
Tractors, farm engines, and disc har- 
rows are included among items received 
in recent shipments. 

Imports are short of requirements, 
however, and it is estimated that 14,000 
tons of farm machinery, using 17,000 
tons of raw materials, will be manufac- 


ng in the Union of South Africa in 


RESUMPTION OF TRACTOR OUTPUT, 
U.S. 8S. R. 


Tractor production in Soviet Russia 
is being resumed and the press predicts 
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Mass Production of Pharmaceuticals in U. S. S. R. 


During the first year of the war, many pharmaceutical and medical- 
instrument plants in Russia were evacuated to the east. In addition 14 
new factories have been built in the Urals and Siberia since the war began, 
8 of which are pharmaceutical and 6 medical-instrument plants. Mass pro- 
duction of medicines has been organized in Uzbekistan, Kirgizia, Armenia, 
and Azerbaidzhan. Pharmaceutical plants completed 104 percent of their 
10 months’ plan for 1944, and medical-instrument plants, 103.3 percent. 

Production of highly active preparations has increased greatly—methyl 

caffein and phenamine, as well as norsuifazol, which is considerably more 
Particular attention is given to the production of 
penicillin, of which 300,000 units have been manufactured by the laboratory 
of the All-Union Institute for Experimental Medicine and two factories of 
the People’s Commissariat for Health. Also, a new antituberculosis drug, 
“rubrokol,” has been developed. The pharmaceutical industry now produces 
more than 200 medicines and the Commissariat for Health, more than 350 
Output of surgical instruments as well as instruments 
for urology, gynecology, stomatology, and neurosurgery has greatly increased. 

Among the pharmaceutical plants being restored are several in Kharkov, 
and in Voroshilovgrad and Kiev, and production has been resumed by the 
Leningrad medical instrument plant. 

During the war special attention has been given to the use of medicinal 
herbs. Although production of medicines has increased considerably, the 
demand for medicine and medical equipment is still unsatisfied. 
















that this industry will emerge greatly 
strengthened from the war. 

The Altai tractor plant, in the smail 
railroad town of Rubtsovsk, 145 kilome- 
ters north of Semipalatinsk on the Turk- 
Sib Railway, began the production of 
tractors as early as 1942. With a report 
in June 1944 of an annual output at the 
rate of 3,000 a year, the announcement 
was made that an output of about 15,000 
units annually was planned for the im- 
mediate future. The tractors from this 
plant are of the track-laying type, sim- 
ilar to the pre-war Stalingrad tractor. 

The rehabilitated Stalingrad tractor 
plant was reported in December to be 
turning out only a small number of ma- 
chines. Tractor production began in Oc- 
tober 1944 at a new plant in the cen- 
trally located city of Vladimir, on the 
railroad between Moscow and Gorki. 

The assembly of machines is expected 
to begin soon in the newly constructed 
Kharkov plant, and in the town of Li- 
petsk, 275 kilometers east of the city 
of Orel; engines and parts are being 
manufactured preparatory to the assem- 
bly of tractors early in 1945. 

Russia’s largest pre-war tractor-pro- 
ducing enterprise, the Chelyabinsk trac- 
tor plant, is expected to return to trac- 
tor production immediately after the 
war. This plant has been converted to 
tank production and has been enlarged 
considerably for this purpose. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IPECAC PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


The two principal centers of ipecac 
production in Brazil are the States of 
Mato Grosso and Minas Gerais. An- 
nual production in Mato Grosso remains 
fairly constant (from 50 to 60 tons) be- 
cause cultivation receives the aid and 
protection of the State government and 
replanting is strictly controlled. The 


ipecac is pulled out once a year and after 
cutting the root, the stalk is again 
planted. The State of Minas Gerais has 
not taken the same measures, however, 
and production is therefore lower there, 
or about 30 tons a year. Also the ipecac 
produced in this State has less emetine 
than that of Mato Grosso. 

Exportation of ipecac has been tem- 
porarily prohibited, but emetine is free 
from control since domestic consump- 
tion is not more than 10 percent of total 
annual production. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Canada during November 1944 were val- 
ued at $705,000, an increase of about 
$100,000 over the value of imports in 
November 1943, reports the Dominion 
press. Imports of these commodities for 
the first 11 months of 1944 were valued 
at $6,948,000, a slight increase over the 
amount for the corresponding months 
of 1943. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DRUG AND PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL INDUSTRY, INDIA 


India’s drug and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry has developed considerably dur- 
ing the present war. One of the out- 
standing factories in India prepares vac- 
cines, horse serums, and liver extract, 
and also processes agar. Production of 
liver extract has been more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy the requirements of the 
Government. Successful experiments in 
the production of penicillin also are be- 
ing carried on. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


PARAGUAYAN Exports To U. S. 


Paraguay exported 11,700 feet of mo- 
tion-picture film to the United States in 
1943. No exports in this field have been 
announced for 1944. 
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PROJECTION UNITS, U. 3. S. R. 


A total of 500 motion-picture projec- 
tion units was delivered to the Ukraine, 
the Soviet Union, during the first 10 
months of 1944, and 250 additional ones 
were scheduled for delivery in Novem- 
ber and December, according to the So- 
viet press. Plans for 1945 call for the 
completion of 1,700 motion-picture pro- 
jection centers. As mobile units in the 
eastern part of the Republic are rep'aced 
by stationary installations, they are sent 
to the western counties. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CASSITERITE Now SMELTED IN BELGIAN 
CoNnco 


Kataganda (Belgian Congo) cassiter- 
ite, which before the war was smelted 
at Hoboken, near Antwerp, Belgium, is 
now sent to electric smelters established 
by a Kataganda mining company at Lu- 
budi, on the Kataganda Railway, states 
the foreign press. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of nonferrous met- 
als, excluding gold, had a value of $339,- 
$08,000 (Canadian currency) in 1944, 
compared with $332,705,000 in 1943, offi- 
cial statistics show. 


Harti’s BAUXITE RESOURCES 


In the September 30, 1944, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, it was stated 
under the above heading that “tests have 
revealed that the soil contains between 
30 and 35 percent alumina.” This line 
should have read “between 30 and 52 
percent alumina.” 


Imports INTO U. K. INCREASE 


Increases are reported by the foreign 
press in imports of bauxite and alumi- 
num into the United Kingdom, bauxite 
imports averaging 224,000 long tons in 
the years 1935-38 and to 244,000 tons in 
1943, while aluminum imports increased 
from an average of 29,000 tons in the 
earlier period to 212,000 tons in 1943. 

The increase reported in imports of 
unwrought copper was from 262,000 long 
tons in the years 1935-38 to 494,000 tons 
in 1943. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Tunc-Nut Crop, BRAZIL 


The 1944 crop of tung nuts in the 
States of Sao Paulo and Parana, Brazil, is 
estimated at 500,000 kilograms, from 
which 75 tons of good-quality oil may be 
obtained, according to a South American 
trade journal. Because of a freeze last 
September, when the trees were in flower, 
the crop is considerably smaller than 
was expected. 


PEANUT PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Production of peanuts in Queensland, 
Australia, in 1943-44 amounted to 22,- 
400,000 pounds, averaging 1,244 pounds 
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per acre, compared with un average pro- 
duction of 13,641,000 pounds during the 
years 1935-39, and an average yield per 
acre of 938 pounds throughout the same 
period, reports the foreign press. This 
crop has received a wartime stimulus 
because of the importance of its rich oil 
content in replacing previously imported 
vegetable oils. 


PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Oilseed meal and cake are produced 
by six factories in Colombia, four of 
which are located in Barranquilla. The 
largest factory, which normally pro- 
duces as much as the others combined, 
has been shut down since June 1944 be- 
cause of the lack of raw materials, but 
it planned to reopen early in 1945. The 
chief sources of vegetable oils are cotton- 
seed, copra, and sesame seed, and to a 
lesser extent, peanuts, babassu nuts, and 
palm nuts. 

To encourage domestic production of 
these oil-bearing seeds and nuts, the 
Colombian Government has limited the 
importation of copra and oil-bearing 
nuts and seeds to 10,000 metric tons 
annually. 

It is estimated that the normal output 
of cottonseed meal, sesame-seed meal, 
and copra cake in Colombia is about 
1,000 metric tons per month. Because 
of the shutting down of the largest plant, 
as previously mentioned, production was 
undoubtedly much lower for recent 
months. 

The production of cottonseed in 1944 
was estimated at between 5,000 and 6,000 
metric tons, which was sold entirely 
through a cooperative. 


New Factory, Et SALVADOR 


A large vegetable-oil factory recently 
began operations in San Miguel, El Sal- 
vador. This plant, together with an- 
other plant in San Salvador, will pro- 
vide the country with facilities for press- 
ing more than 10,000 short tons of oil- 
seeds annually, an amount more than 
double the present available supply, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Cotton- 
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seed is the principal oilseed used, but 
groundnuts and sesame seed also are 
crushed when procurable. 


SESAME AND COLZA CULTIVATION, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Because cultivation of flax and sun- 
flower in French Morocco has proved 
disappointing, interest has turned to 
sesame and colza (rapeseed) , reports the 
Moroccan press. 

Colza is somewhat new to French 
Morocco, but experiments in its produc- 
tion have been carried out in agricul- 
tural centers. Colza seeds yield from 25 
to 30 percent oil. This oil is used mainly 
in industry. 


OILSEED ACREAGE, INDIA 


In 1943-44, the principal area planted 
to rape and mustard in India was 5,484 - 
600 acres, compared with 5,901,000 acres 
in 1942-43, a decrease of 7 percent, re- 
ports the Indian press. The total esti- 
mated yield from this area in 1943-44 
was 955,000 tons, against 1,070,000 tons 
in 1942-43. In addition to the foregoing 
area, rape and mustard were grown in 
certain other tracts in India, and the 
average acreage for the 5 years ended 
1943-44 was about 289,000 with an es- 
timated average yield of 50,000 tons. 

The principal area under linseed in 
India in 1943-44 was reported as 3,518,- 
000 acres, compared with 3,406,000 acres 
in 1942-43. The yield was estimated at 
395,000 tons, against 410,000 tons in 
1942-43, a decrease of 4 percent. Linseed 
was also grown in other parts of India, 
the average so grown for the 5 years 
ended 1943-44 being 258,000 acres with 
an estimated yield of 29,000 tons. 


PEANUT PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


The total area planted to peanuts in 
Nicaragua is estimated at 200 acres, in- 
cluding 140 acres financed by the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua. The bank 
reports that 75 percent of the total 
plantings under its loans are located in 
Managua, Production is estimated at 
750 pounds to the acre. 

Exports of peanuts in December 1944 
amounted to 18,023 pounds. Although 
the actual domestic requirements are 
unknown, additional future exports are 
contemplated. 


O1L PRESSING, PARAGUAY 


During September 1944 about 300 tons 
of sunflower seed were pressed in Para- 
guay, and between 50 and 60 tons of oil 
were obtained, reports the foreign press. 
This is a new industrial activity in 
Paraguay. 

ANISE PRODUCTION, PERU 


The 1944 crop of anise in Peru is esti- 
mated at 50 metric tons, of which ap- 
proximately 30 tons were used for domes- 
tic consumption and the remainder was 
exported. The area planted to the crop 
in 1942 was estimated at 200 hectares. 

Anise has been imported in small quan- 
tities from Europe, Asia, and the United 
States. Importations from Europe come 
principally from Spain, Portugal, and 
Bulgaria, and that imported from Asia 
principally from China. In 1948, 366 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
were imported and in 1942, 237 kilograms. 
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In the first 10 months of 1944 only 25 
kilograms were imported. 

During the 10-year period 1934-43, a 
large quantity of anise was exported to 
Bolivia. In 1941 exports of anise amount- 
ed to 17,144 kilograms, but in 1942 
dropped to 6,937 kilograms. In 1943, 
15.738 kilograms were exported. Since 
the beginning of the war some anise has 
been exported to the United States, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Costa Rica, and other coun- 
tries. In the first 10 months of 1944 
exports amounted to 15,363 kilograms 
valued at 1.45 soles per kilogram. 

Production of anise in Peru in the 
future will depend upon the price which 
can be realized for the crop. So long as 
the price continues to be above 1 sol per 
kilogram, the present rate of production 
may be expected to continue. 


Exports FROM ZANZIBAR 


Exports of copra during the 12-month 
period July 1943 to June 1944 were 11,657 
tons and of coconut oil 1,512,967 pounds, 
reports the foreign press. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Crude oil and natural gasoline pro- 
duced in Alberta, Canada, during Novem- 
ber 1944 amounted to 720,399 barrels, as 
compared with 776,130 barrels in Novem- 
ber 1943. Daily averages for the later 
and earlier periods were 24,012 and 
25,871 barrels, respectively. Included in 
the production total was natural gaso- 
line recovered from three absorption 
plants. 


PLANS OF MEXICAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Plans of the Mexican petroleum indus- 
try for 1945 include the drilling of 71 oil 
wells and the repairing of 87 others, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The coun- 
try expects to refine 42,000,000 barrels of 
oil, thereby increasing domestic sales by 
1,500,000 barrels, and to increase exports 
of crude petroleum from 5,500,000 barrels 
to 6,500,000 barrels. 


New APPARATUS FOR OBTAINING SAMPLES, 
U. 8.8. R. 


A new apparatus with which samples 
of strata can be obtained from oil wells 
of a depth of 2 or more miles has been 
designed by engineers of the Azerbai- 
dzhan Oil Trust in the Soviet Union, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. This new 
device is being used in the Baku region 
as well as in the oil-fields of Georgia, 
Daghestan, and Armenia, it is said. 


Railway 
Equipment 


BRAZILIAN RAILWAY-EQUIPMENT PLAN 


Although large orders for railway 
equipment recently have been placed in 
the United States and in the United 
Kingdom by the Brazilian Government, 
the Brazilian Minister of Transportation 
stated recently that Brazil must acquire 
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not less than 1,000 locomotives and 20,000 
freight cars in the next 5 years. 

The Minister stated that Brazil will 
continue gradually, in accordance with 
its financial means, to improve its rail- 
way system with the objective of eventu- 
ally obtaining 100 percent efficiency. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


More than 800,000 synthetic rubber 
tires for essential civilian uses were made 
in 1944 by Canadian rubber-processing 
plants, according to a British trade pub- 
lication. General civilian requirements 
were in nowise met. 

Total natural rubber utilized in Can- 
ada in 1944 amounted to 10,000 tons, 
compared with 60,000 tons in 1941. 


Shipbuilding 


CarGO MOTORSHIP LAUNCHED IN SWEDEN 


The launching in Sweden of the cargo 
motorship Wilhelmina, built by Eriks- 
bergs mek. Verkstad, Goteborg, is re- 
ported in the foreign press. The all- 
welded vessel is 318 feet in length; 44 
feet, 6 inches, in breadth; and 27 feet, 
3 inches, in depth to shelter deck. Its 
hull is strengthened for navigation in ice. 
There are 5 holds served by 10 derricks; 
two of the holds are insulated and have 
a combined capacity of 41,000 cubig feet. 
A speed of 14'% knots is expected. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


The Argentine perfumery industry has 
expended tremendously in the past few 
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years, as shown by statistics published 
in the Argentine press. 

Increases in exports of toilet soap and 
Cologne water were particularly out- 
standing. Shipments of lotions to South 
Africa and Spain jumped considerably 
in 1943, but Egypt, Argentina’s most dis- 
tant buyer, was unable to import any 
perfumery products in 1943 because of 
lack of shipping facilities. 

In the following paragraphs, exports 
of perfumery are given for 1943, with the 
1942 figures in parentheses. Part of the 
increase in values was due to inflationary 
tendencies. 

Total exports of Cologne water and 
lotions from Argentina in 1943 amounted 
to 31,314 liters, valued at 1,094,479 pesos 
(16,605 liters, 424,834 pesos). These in- 
clude exports to Europe of 379 liters, 
valued at 5,600 pesos (74 liters, 3,641 
pesos), to Latin America, 30,025 liters, 
valued at 1,079,642 pesos (12,931 liters, 
408,407 pesos); to Africa, 910 liters, 
valued at 9,237 pesos (1,099 liters, 8,809 
pesos). 

Total exports of essences and alcoholic 
extracts from Argentina in 1943 
amounted to 3,321 kilograms, valued at 
151,759 pesos. Shipments to all regions 
declined in 1943, compared with 1942, 
with the exception of those to Africa, 
which increased from 211 kilograms to 
1,496. 

Total exports of toilet soap from Ar- 
gentina in 1945 were 446,738 kilograms, 
valued at 807,755 pesos (237,021 kilo- 
grams, 293,182 pesos). These include 
shipments of 421,612 kilograms, valued 
at 760,822 pesos, to Latin America (135,- 
839 kilograms, 173,876 pesos); to the 
United States, 179 kilograms, valued at 
325 pesos (128 kilograms, 98 peSos); to 
Europe, 4,072 kilograms, valued at 6,777 
pesos (74,454 kilograms, 92,078 pesos) ; to 
Great Britain, 8,781 kilograms, valued at 
9,636 pesos (3,987 kilograms, 4,373 pesos) ; 
and to Africa, 12,094 kilograms, valued 
at 30,195 pesos (22,613 kilograms, 22,632 
pesos). 

Total exports of face powder from Ar- 
gentina in 1943 amounted to 14,076 kilo- 
grams, valued at 213,141 pesos (10,813 
kilograms, 106,491 pesos). Increases in 
exports of face powder to the other Latin 
American countries were particularly 
marked in 1943 compared with the pre- 
ceding year. (The quantity exported to 
Latin America in 1943 amounted to 
13,863 kilograms, valued at 207,700 pesos, 
against 8,669 kilograms, valued at 99,780 
pesos in 1942.) : 

Exports of other perfumery and bath 
products from Argentina in 1943 totaled 
72,896 kilograms, valued at 539,450 pesos 
(60,333 kilograms, 230,184 pesos). These 
included 62,764 kilograms valued at 
471,091 pesos to Latin America (39,580 
kilograms, 193,820 pesos), and to Africa, 
7,868 kilograms, valued at 37,462 pesos 
(302 kilograms, 7,262 pesos). 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


EXPANSION OF EGYPT’s TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Egypt’s industries have shown a note- 
worthy expansion during the war period, 
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particularly in the field of textiles. The 
cotton industry has developed to a point 
where it can supply about 85 percent of 
domestic requirements of cotton fabrics, 
reports a British periodical. Produc- 
tion of woolen yarns and fabrics also has 
increased. New manufactures include 
ribbon, gabardine, canvas, cordage, and 
nets. 
PANAMA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of textile manufactures into 
Panama during November 1944 were 
valued at $806,764, or nearly double 
those of the preceding month, valued at 
$446,806. 

November exports of abaca fiber were 
valued at $162,250, compared with $58,- 
080 in the preceding month and $28,875 
in November 1943. 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON PRODUCTION, BOLIVIA 


During 1941 Bolivia imported 1,236,288 
kilograms of cotton. Imports increased 
to 1,685,626 kilograms in 1942, all from 
Peru, and dropped to 1,403,119 kilograms 
in 1943, 1,328,543 kilograms having come 
from Peru and 74,576 from Argentina. 
Official figures for 1944 have not yet been 
released, but it is reported that 80 per- 
cent of the imports came from Peru and 
10 percent each from Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. Domestic production is esti- 
mated at 80,000 pounds of ginned cotton 
yearly. In an effort to stimulate domes- 
tic cultivation the price paid to Bolivian 
growers has been fixed at 1,000 bolivi- 
anos per 100 pounds. 

As a further incentive, free seed is pro- 
vided, and growers are supplied with a 
printed booklet describing the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. The services of a techni- 
cal expert from Peru are made available 
also. 

Cotton grown on an experimental site 
at Saipina in the Department of Santa 
Cruz has not proved satisfactory, and 
the gin, baling presses, and tractors have 
been set up at a new site south of the 
city of Santa Cruz. About 800 acres are 
being prepared and it is thought that 
100 acres will be ready for planting in 
September and October of this year. 


CoTTon CLASSIFIED By SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, 
EXCHANGE 


From March 1 to December 30, 1944, 
2,487,284 bales (460,108,137 kilograms) 
of cotton were classified.in the Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, Cotton Exchange. This is much 
higher than the 2,018 bales (373,780,047 
kilograms) classified in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. It is reported that 
82.47 percent of the cotton classified in 
1944 is of type five or better. 

Parana cotton classified by the Sao 
Paulo Cotton Exchange during the pe- 
riod May 1 through December 30, 1944, 
totaled 34,698 bales (6,514,935 kilo- 
grams). 


EGYPTIAN COTTON SITUATION 


From September 1 to December 27, 
1944, 245,090 cantars (1 cantar=99.05 
pounds) of cotton: were consumed in 
Egypt, as compared with 261,755 cantars 
in the corresponding months of 1943. 
Exports during those periods amounted 
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to 834,272 and 1,371,623 cantars, respec- 
tively. Business activity during Decem- 
ber was moderate, consisting of a daily 
turn-over of 2,000 bales. 


COTTON SITUATION, INDIA 


The area planted to cotton in India 
up to November 1944 is estimated at 
11,560,000 acres, according to the first 
all-India cotton forecast released on De- 
cember 21, 1944. This is a decrease of 
24 percent compared with the corre- 
sponding revised forecast of the preced- 
ing year. The decrease is a reflection 
of the grow-more-food campaign and 
the lower prices of cotton compared with 
food crops. 

A revision was recently made in the 
estimates of area and production for 
1943-44. The figures now stand at 
20,420,000 acres and 5,072,000 bales (of 
400 pounds). 

Demand for raw cotton by textile mills 
improved somewhat during November, 
but the offtake was not large. Bombay 
mills appeared to be more interested in 
old-crop cottons than in the new crop 
because the former were offered at lower 
prices. Export sales were confined to 
small lots of rough short-staple cotton. 

From September 1 to November 25, 
1944, cotton arrivals at principal Indian 
ports amounted to 351,221 bales com- 
pared with 297,689 in the corresponding 
period of 1943. Cotton exports in the 
same periods aggregated 220,164 bales 
(209,309). From September 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, 340,922 bales of Indian 
cotton were consumed in India (364,087). 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX PRODUCTION, EIRE 


During the crop year ended September 
30, 1944, Eire produced approximately 
4.250 tons of flax, valued at £790,000, 
compared with 2,500 tons, worth £412,000, 
in the preceding year, according to a 
foreign publication. Production of tow 
in 1943-44 was estimated at 1,400 tons, 
valued at £88,000. During the 1942-43 
period 1,050 tons of tow were produced, 
valued at £64,000. 


OPERATIONS OF LINEN-TEXTILE FACTORY 
RESUMED, LATVIA 


Last fall Latvia’s largest linen-textile 
factory again began to function. As 
soon as Riga was liberated, former em- 
ployees set to work. The men repaired 
the machinery and equipment and the 
women cleaned the buildings and yards. 
On the scheduled day current was sup- 
plied by the factory’s own power plant, 
and the machinery was set in motion. 
It is reported that before the end of No- 
vember thousands of meters of high- 
quality linen cloth had come from the 
looms. 


Wearing Apparel 


SMOCKS FOR WORKERS PRODUCED IN 
DENMARK 


Approximately 300,000 meters of coarse 
standard cloth and 100,000 meters of 
lighter material recently have been made 
into smocks for men and women work- 
ers in Denmark. These reportedly were 
to be ready for general market release on 
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the first of January and could be pur- 
chased against adult-consumer cards at 
the rate of one smock per customer, 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


ITEMS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN 
CANADA 


Tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars en- 
tered for consumption in Canada during 
December 1944 were as follows, accord- 
ing to an unrevised statement issued by 
the Canadian Department of Nationa] 
Revenue: 

Canadian raw leaf tobacco 


pounds 279, 070 
Cut tobacco ..do 2, 076, 573 
Plug tobacco-__-- .--do 288, 275 
Snuff __- ----d0-.. 64, 478 
Cigarettes ..._number__ 1, 031, 813, 864 
Cigars ee a, do 16, 036, 830 


SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 


The acreage goal for the 1944-45 to- 
bacco planting in Austrialia was placed 
at 7,500 acres but may not have been 
achieved because of seasonal conditions 
and a labor shortage. The _ tobacco- 
planting season is from October through 
December, and although conditions were 
generally satisfactory in the beginning, 
lack of rainfall in most of the tobacco- 
growing sections retarded the trans- 
planting of seedlings before the season 
was well under way. 

The following table sets forth the area 
planted, by States, for the 3 tobacco 
years 1942-43, 1943-44, and 1944—45: 





State 1942-43! | 1943-442 1944-453 

icres clcres Acres 
New South Wales 824 657 600 
Victoria. . 1, 063 2, 000 2, 300 
Queensland... 3, 149 2, 000 3, 200 
Western Australia 1, 347 1,611 1, 400 
Total 7, 233 7, 168 7, 500 





Subject to revision 
? Preliminary except for New South Wales 
’ Production goal 


Production by States, for the tobacco 
years 1942-43 and 1943-44 is shown in 
the table following: 





State 1942-43 ! 1043-44 ? 

Pounds Pounds 
New South Wales 771, 404 515, OSS 
Victoria 1, 301, 216 | 1,950, 000 
Queensland 1,842,600 1, 660, 500 
Western Australia 1, 142, 386 | 1, 132, 544 
Total 5, O58, 106 | 5, 258, 132 





1 Subject to revision. 
? Preliminary except for New South Wales. 


The quality of the 1943-44 crop of 
Australian leaf is reported to have 
ranged from fair to good. Despite the 
difficulties of the season, many crops in 
Victoria showed a high proportion of 
good to excellent quality leaf. Approxi- 
mately 1,904,000 pounds grown in Vic- 
toria and southern New South Wales 
were appraised in Melbourne for an aver- 
age price of 28d. to 29d., compared with 
an average of 27d to 41d. for the preced- 
ing season. The leaf grown in Western 
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Australia is reported to be of good mar- 
ketable quality, and it is estimated that 
1,120,000 pounds were appraised in Free- 
mantle during August and September 
1944. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Imports and exports of tobacco and 
tobacco manufactures during the 9 
months ended September 30, 1944, and 
during the corresponding period of 1943 
are shown in accompanying tables. 


Imports of Tobacco and Preparations Thereof Into Australia 





Items and countries of origin 


Cut tobacco, other: 
United States 
United Kingdom 


Manufactured tobacco, n. e. i.: 
United State 
India. 


Total 


Unmanufactured tobacco 
United States 
India... 

Rhodesia 

Canada 

Cuba 

Netherlands Indies 
Syria 

Turkey 

Other Countries 


Total 


Cigarettes: 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Other countries 


Total 
Cigars: 
Cuba 
India 
United States 


Total... 























Nine months ended Nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1943 Sept. 30, 1944 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Pounds Pounds 
384, 673 £77, 315 14 £6 
4,155 1, 549 Y . y 
388, 828 78, 864 14 6 
310, 127 36, 891 49, 812 4, 371 
: 14 
310, 127 36, 891 49, 826 4,372 
15, 251, 472 1, 614, 424 16, 334, 782 2, 133, 745 
1, 827, 605 78, 218 85, 416 4, 025 
598, 761 57, 720 355, 798 35, 138 
246, 507 24, 891 653, 987 68, 741 
74, 978 8, 488 46, 745 10, 374 
31, 853 8, 944 
11, 244 487 
6, 272 2, 137 
1, 198 295 selate ocl a 
Stee de RRS (GO et ate i 
18, 000, 521 1, 784, 036 17, 526, 097 2, 263, 591 
151, 849 56, 750 715 413 
58, 704 7, 956 3, 194 1, 260 
21 22 21 7 
210, 574 64, 728 3, 930 1, 680 
a4 113 1 3 
25 14 
22 25 5 14 
116 138 31 31 
e 











Exports of Tobacco and Preparation Thereof From Australia * 





Items and countries of destination 


Manufactured tobacco: 
British Pacific islands 
| 
New Zealand 
Netherland Indies 
New Caledonia 
New Hebrides 
Country not stated 


Total... 
Unmanufactured tobacco 


Cigars: 
Netherlands Indies 
British Pacific islands 
Country not stated 


Total. 


Cigarettes: 
British Pacific islands 
Netherlands Indies 
Makatea : 
New Caledonia 
New Hebrides 
India __. : 
New Guinea. __- 
Country not stated 


Total 








Nine months ended Nine mnths ended 
Sept. 30, 1943 Sept. 30, 1944 
Quantity Value Qunatity Value 
434, 608 | £A158, 686 412, 560 | £A127, 106 
, 7 275 
24 12 
8, 512 2, 422 32, 126 5, 813 
42, 459 9, 053 2, 384 684 
4, 566 1, 607 8, 751 2, 337 
505, 834 152, 992 484, 152 156, 896 
995, 979 324, 760 940, 747 293, 123 
: 4 ra ie 180 iat 640 
10 10 13 13 
1, 149 1, 493 510 582 
347 460 21 45 
1, 506 1, 963 544 640 
= = —— = — ———— — 
212, 778 125, 389 14, 262 7, 971 
1,949 1, 134 5, 212 3, 393 
50 29 971 576 
7 5 952 10 
243 144 228 145 
ee eT eee bs 23 17 
. ‘ak MBA e& 103, 883 59, 081 
108, 033 62, 350 144, 923 86, 825 
323, 060 189, 051 270, 454 158, 018 




















' Includes reexported foreign products as well as Australian products. 


The output of tobacco manufacturers 
in Australia is dependent upon the avail- 
ability of labor and the availability of 
leaf stocks. If the labor situation con- 
tinues to improve as it began to do to- 
ward the end of the third quarter of 
1944, it is hoped that production can be 


held to its present level. However, the 
continuation of rationing is believed es- 
sential to conserve available leaf stocks 
and to meet the needs of the fighting 
forces. The monthly quota of tobacco 
and cigarettes delivered to retailers for 
civilian consumption, which has been 70 
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percent of the average monthly pur- 
chases during the base-year period (year 
ended September 30, 1940) was in- 
creased to 75 percent in April 1944 and 
remained at that point until the end of 
November, except in August and Sep- 
tember when because of a labor shortage 
it was set at 70 percent. 

There was no general increase in 
prices of tobacco products sold on the 
Australian market up to the middle of 
November 1944. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION, MExICo 


Inasmuch as weather conditions have 
been the most favorable in years, a large 
crop of tobacco is anticipated in Mexico 
for the 1944-45 season. Total expected 
yield is 30,000 metric tons (66,138,000 
pounds), 10,000 dark and 20,000 light, 
compared with an estimated 5,000 dark 
and 15,000 light in 1944, and an average 
of 18,413 tons during the 5-year period 
1939-43. Acreage for the entire Repub- 
lic is estimated at more than 30,000 hec- 
tares (74,100 acres). 

The Tlapacoyan region in Veracruz, 
the leading dark-tobacco region, in- 
creased its acreage over the preceding 
season by 20 percent, to 4,750 hectares, 
from which a production of approxi- 
mately 4,750 metric tons is expected. 

The transplanting of seedlings in Na- 
yarit was expected to be finished about 
the first of February. Nayarit is the 
chief light-tobacco region and the only 
section where tobacco is flue cured. 
With the completion of 25 new flue- 
curing ovens, preparations for which are 
under way, 126 ovens will be in operation. 

Tobacco production in Mexico is 
geared to meet domestic demands, which 
have increased tremendously in recent 
years. All cigarette factories are work- 
ing at full capacity to meet these needs, 
and little interest is shown in foreign 
trade. Exports of tobacco amount to 
no more than a few metric tons in any 
single year. 

Imports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts increased from 247,851 kilograms, 
valued at 1,270,310 pesos, in 1942-43, to 
496,464 kilograms, valued at 3,610,094 
pesos, in 1943-44. Cigarettes and cigar- 
filler tobacco made up about 80 percent 
of tobacco imports for the past season. 
The amount of Virginia leaf imported 
showed a sizeable increase over the pre- 
ceding year. 


NICARAGUAN TOBACCO CROP 


The 1944 tobacco crop in Nicaragua 
may be much less than was originally 
anticipated. The Carazo and Managua 
areas, which produce the larger part of 
the tobacco grown in the country, ex- 
pect 50 percent decreases. 


CIGARETTE CONSUMPTION, VENEZUELA 


Cigarettes consumed in Venezuela in 
1944 totaled 2,237,903,000, compared with 
1,940,639,000 in 1943. Consumption of 
cigarettes locally manufactured of dark 
tobacco increased from 1,677,530,000 in 
1943 to 1,913,339,000 in 1944; that of na- 
tive light-tobacco cigarettes from 131,- 
109,000 to 140,310,000; while the con- 
sumption of imported cigarettes in- 
creased from 132,000,000 to 184,254,000. 
Practically all cigarettes imported were 
from the United States. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
February 26, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 603—Current Export Bulletin No. 
603, February 22, 1945 


GENERAL LICENSE G—POST EXTENDED TO 
BELGIUM 


A. Effective immediately, the provisions 
of general license G-POST as set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16, pages 
127 and 128, are extended to permit the ex- 
port of gifts and samples to Belgium by 
mail. Belgium is hereby included in Group 
II of the G-POST countries. 

The articles and materials which may be 
exported under the general license G—-POST, 
as well.as the general license value limita- 
tions for each commodity, are listed in the 
Numerical Schedule of Commodities, Sec- 
tion I, pages 8 through 85, of Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 16, as amended by Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 219 (announce- 
ment 592 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
January 6, 1945). Upon request, a pamphlet 
which lists items most frequently sent as 
gifts and the general license value limita- 
tion for each commodity may be obtained 
from the Foreign Economic Administration 
in Washington, or the office at 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and from field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 

B. Packages may be sent to Belgium under 
this general license subject to the provisions 
set forth below: 

(1) Not more than one parcel per week 
may be mailed by or on behalf of the same 
person or concern to or for the same ad- 
dressee. (The naming of addressees, other 
than known ultimate addressees, for the 
purpose of evading the limitations of this 
general license is prohibited). 

(2) The total value of the contents of the 
package shall not be in excess of $25.00. 

(3) Only gifts and samples may be sent. 

C. When utilizing this general license, the 
addressor is required to place the letters 
“G-POST” on the address side of the parcel 
wrapper and on the customs declaration. 
For the guidance of exporters, it is suggested 
that they contact local post offices for in- 
formation regarding postal rates and serv- 
ices; numbers and types of customs declara- 
tions and post office forms required; sealing, 
registration, and insurance of parcels; C. O. 
D.; commodities acceptable for mailing, and 
suitable types of shipping containers. 

While the provisions of general license 
G-POST limit the weight of a single shipment 
to 11 pounds gross, in general, only first class 
mail service to Belgium has been reestab- 
lished at this time. which limits parcels to 
a weight of 4 pounds, 6 ounces, each. All 
mail shipments are subject to examination 
by the Office of Censorship and are subject 
to seizure if the commodities contained in 
such shipments are not authorized for ex- 
port under this general license. 


No. 604—Current Export Bulletin No. 
230, February 26, 1945 


I. Export of Electric Watt-hour Meters 


Effective March 2, 1945, electric watt-hour 
meters, Schedule B No. 7035.00, will require 
individual licenses for all exports to destina- 
tions other than Canada. The item, regard- 
less of value, may not be exported under gen- 
eral licenses GLV or G—POST. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Section I, and Section II, Title E, pages 126 
and 127, paragraph 5a, are amended accord- 
ingly. 

Shipments of this commodity removed 
from general license which were on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 
or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. Ship- 
ments moving to a vessel subsequent to the 
effective date of change pursuant to ODT 
permits issued prior to such date may also 
be exported under the previous general 
license. 


II. Amendments to List of Commodities Re- 
quiring Review by the. British-American 
Coordinating Committee in Turkey 


Listed below are amendments to Current 
Export Bulletin No. 217 (Announcement 589 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 
30, 1944), Subject I, paragraph C, which 
specified the commodities requiring review 
by the British-American Coordinating Com- 
mittee in Turkey prior to submission of a 
covering export license application for that 
destination by the U. S. exporter. Other 
commodities listed in paragraph C and not 
listed below remain unchanged. 

Accordingly, shipments of all commodities 
on the list in Current Export Bulletin No. 
217, as amended below, require approval of 
the British-American Coordinating Commit- 
tee in Turkey, and covering applications 
should be filed in accordance with Current 
Export Bulletin No. 217, Subject I, paragraph 
B. In Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
17, to be issued about March 1, the modifica- 
tions below, representing additions or re- 
visions, will be incorporated into one com- 
plete list of commodities requiring approval 
of the British-American Coordinating Com- 
mittee in Turkey. 





Commodity Schedule B No 


Agricultural machinery and | 7800.00-7899.98. 
implements. 

Automobiles and other road | 7901.01-7931.90, 7950.00 
and rail vehicles and parts 7954.00, 7957.00-7995.00. 
and accessories, including 
bicycles. 

Bichromates: Lead bichro- | 8429.05. 
mate. 

Brake fluid and shock ab- | 8299.90 


sorber fluid, not of petro- 
leum origin. 
Brake linings, asbestos, | 5456.00, 5457.00. 
molded, semimolded, and 
woven. 
Butyl acetate 8317.00. 
Butylene, polymers and co- | 2009.03, 2009.07 
polymers. 


Carbon brushes for starting, | 5474.00. 
lighting, and ignition equip- 
ment. 


Clocks and watches, marine | 9570.00-9591.98. 
chronometers, time record- 
ing devices. 


Clutch facings, asbestos, | 5458.10, 5458.30. 
molded, semimolded, and 
woven. 

Electrical machinery and ap- | 5335.00, 5336.00, 7000.00 
paratus (include domestic 
types), except replacement 
and repair parts. 

Flax and manufactures 

3419.01. 


Gums and resin, except | 2111.00, 2118.00, 2180.00, 


shellac. 2189.05-2189.98. 


Iron ore and iron and steel | 6001.00, 6007.00-6209.98, 
7339.00, 7443.81, 7443.98, 


manufactures and semi- 
manufactures. 





7750.98, 7923.05. 


Lead ore and lead manu- | 6091.09, 6435.00, 6504.06, 


factures. 6507.00-6515.98. 
Nicotine, nicotinic acid, and | 8119.98, 8200.05, 8205.98. 
nicotinamide acid. 


Paper, related products and | 4698.05, 4698.09, 4712.00- 


manufactures, except vul- 4799.00. 
canized sheets, strips, and 


rods. 


7099.98, 7443.08, 7740.20, 
7750.12, 7750.98, 9190.98. 


3205.03, 3399.16, 3399.88, 
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Commodity | Schedule B No, 


Potassium chlorate. ___....._| 8359.08. 

Precious metals and manu- | 6920.00-6997.00, 9316.00 
factures and plated ware ? 
(not including jewelry). 


Scientific and professional | 7740.20, 7750.12, 
instruments. ‘ 
Sisal and manufactures 3205.19, 3419.09, 3499.09 
3499.98, “ 
Surveying and engineering | 9160.11-9160.29. 


instruments and equip- | 
ment, except replacement 
and repair parts. 








III. Clarification of “Undue Delay” in Receipt 
of Import Recommendations by 
Exporters 

A. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16, 
page 185, paragraph G, 1, c, (2) provides that 
exporters may file an export license applica- 
tion unaccompanied by the required Import 
Recommendation where there is an “undue 
delay” in the receipt of Copy No. 1 from the 
importer. In such a case, the exporter’s li- 
cense application is to be accompanied by a 
letter giving the customer’s order number 
and number of the Import Recommendation, 
and stating that the Import Recommenda- 
tion has not been received but that it will 
be forwarded to the FEA immediately on 
receipt. 

B. However, exporters are requested not to 
submit license applications unaccompanied 
by required Import Recommendations unless 
30 days or more have elapsed since the issu- 
ance of the Import Recommendations in 
addition to the normal time required for the 
mailing of an Import Recommendation by 
the importer to the exporter. 

C. For a proper consideration of those 
commodities remaining under the Decen- 
tralization Plan, it is necessary that Import 
Recommendations be submitted. Exporters 
are requested to advise the importers that 
the cabling of Import Recommendation 
numbers is not sufficient, but that the docu- 
ment itself must be forwarded immediately 
before they may file license applications re- 
questing the materials covered by the Import 
Recommendation. Applications which are 
received unaccompanied by required Import 
Recommendations without sufficient justifi- 
cation will be “Returned Without Action” 
to the applicant. 


IV. Cigarette Allowance for War Shipping 
Administration Vessels 

A. Current Export Bulletin No. 222 (An- 
nouncement 595 in ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for January 27), Subject II, para- 
graph B is amended to permit vessels owned 
by or under charter to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to export cigarettes under the 
General License covering Food Stores in such 
quantities as may be authorized by the War 
Shipping Administration. 

B. Accordingly, Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 16, Section II, part 12, page 
193, under paragraph 2 b, “Group 10—To- 
bacco” is revised to read as follows: 


Group 10—Tobacco 
Cigarettes (1 package) 
or 
Other tobacco (not in excess of 4 02.) 


The foregoing limits on the quantity of ciga- 
rettes which may be exported under this 
general license do not apply to vessels owned 
by or under charter to the War Shipping 
Administration. Such vessels may export 
cigarettes under this general license in such 
quantities as may be authorized by the War 
Shipping Administration. 





Seed-Collection Project, U. K. 


The United Kingdom Forestry Com- 
mission’s project to collect seed for af- 
forestation purposes is receiving assist- 
ance from students, says a British lum- 
ber journal. In one district more than 
10,000 beech seeds were collected in 1 
week by school children. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of current interest to business- 
men appearing in the Department of 
State Bulletin February 18, 1945. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year, The February 18 issue contains 
these articles: 


Visit oF SECRETARY OF STATE TO LIBERIA. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA. 


DEATH OF MAXIMINO AVILA COMACHO. 
MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 


MESSAGE FROM ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
TO THE MEXICAN SECRETARY FOR FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CIVILIAN RELIEF 
SUPPLIES. STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRE- 
TARY GREW. 


RELOCATION OF PRISONER-OF-WAR 
CaMPs IN GERMANY. 


INQUIRIES ON AMERICAN CITIZENS IN 
BULGARIA. 


INQUIRIES ON AMERICAN CITIZENS IN THE 
CHERBOURG CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


THE JAPANESE WarR MACHINE: ITs 
STRENGTH AND WEAKNESSES. AN ADDRESS 
BY ERLE R. DICKOVER. 


SECOND PERUVIAN-UNITED STATES Coop- 
ERATIVE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. 


MEETING OF THE ART ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


THE BrRETTON-Woops PROPOSALS: IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE CONGRESS 


Radio ProcraMs To BE SPONSORED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF TOPICS AND DATES. 


THE AMERICAN CERTAINTY. AN ADDRESS 
BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY MACLEISH. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
NATIONALS. 


THE CrIMEA CONFERENCE: 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE. 

MESSAGE TO CORDELL HULL. 

STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY 
GREW. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE: 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION. 

EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN 
AcTING SECRETARY GREW AND GOVER- 
NOR WARREN OF CALIFORNIA. 

EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN 
ACTING SECRETARY GREW AND THE 
MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS TO BE 
MADE BY WILLIAM D. WRIGHT. 


PIONEERING THE PEACE. AN ADDRESS BY 
ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 


FOooD FOR THE FAMILY OF NATIONS: THE 
PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE OF THE PROPOSED 
FooD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS. Howarbd R. TOLLEY 
AND LEROY D. STINEBOWER. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
PIERRE DE L. BOAL. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS TOMORROW. AD- 
DRESS BY FRANCIS COLT DE WOLF. 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS: A GEN- 
ERAL PEACE AND SECURITY ORGANIZATION. 
AN ANALYSIS OF ITS MAJOR FUNCTIONS. 
ADDRESS BY ANDREW W. CORDIER. 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS OF RapDIO. 
ADDRESS By HARVEY OTTERMAN. 


ADHERENCE BY CHILE, ECUADOR, PARA- 
GUAY, AND PERU TO THE DECLARATION BY 
UNITED NATIONS. 


EXCHANGES OF MESSAGES WITH ACTING 
SECRETARY GREW. 
AMBASSADOR OF CHILE. 
AMBASSADOR OF ECUADOR. 
AMBASSADOR OF PARAGUAY. 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AD INTERIM OF 
PERU. 
CEREMONY ON THE SIGNING OF THE 
DECLARATION: 
LisT OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS IN ATTENDANCE. 
REMARKS BY: 
ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 
AMBASSADOR OF CHILE. 
AMBASSADOR OF ECUADOR. 
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AMBASSADOR OF PARAGUAY. 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AD INTERIM OF 
PERU. 


ARMISTICE WITH FINLAND. 


Crvi AVIATION: AIR SERVICES TRANSIT 
AGREEMENT. NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONSULTATIONS 
WITH RETURNING FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


AxIs RULE IN OCCUPIED EvuROPE. Ra- 
phael Lemkin. 1944. 674 pp. Price, 
$7.50. Publication of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of International Law. A factual] 
study based on objective information 
and evidence of the rule imposed upon 
the occupied countries of Europe by the 
Axis Powers—Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania—together with 
an analysis of the over-all aims and 
techniques of the aggressor and pro- 
posals for redress. The major part of 
the volume is comprised of the texts of 
laws and decrees of the Axis Powers, and 
of their puppet regimes, issued for the 
government of the areas occupied by 
their military forces. By providing in 
readily accessible form in the English 
language not only the background but 
the actual laws and decrees of the Axis 
Powers, the author hopes to give a realis- 
tic picture of life under Axis rule, and 
hence information which will be of value 
in the understanding of the German 
people and in the drawing up of a plan 
to help them replace the aggressive in- 
dustrial potential by more peaceful pat- 
terns of economic life and their theory 
of master race by a theory of master 
morality, international law, and true 
peace. 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL EQUILIBRIUM THEORY IN IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE. Jacob L. Mosak, 
1944. 187 pp. Price, $2.50. Cowles 
Commission for Research in Economics 
Monograph No. 7. Study applying the 
modern theory of economic equilibrium, 
as expounded by J. R. Hicks and others, 
to the field of international trade. De- 
scribed by the author as an attempt to 
bridge the gap that has existed thus far 
between the general theory of value for 
a closed economy and the theory of in- 
ternational trade. . 


Available from: The Principia Press, 
Inc., Bloomington, Indiana. 


LOOK TO THE FRONTIERS. Roderick 
Peattie. 1944. 246 pp. Price $3. De- 
scribed by the author as a “Geography 
for the Peace Table,” this book brings 
out the close interrelation of geography 
and factors determining world peace. 
Pertinent information on boundaries, il- 
lustrated by specific examples, a descrip- 
tion of their part in world disunion and 
the reasons for weakening rather than 
strengthening them, with definite pro- 
posals for carrying out such a policy, con- 
stitute the principal subjects considered. 


Available from: Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Port TERMINAL OPERATIONS. Lt. Col. 
Eugene H. Lederer. 1945. 448 pp. Price 
$5. A book containing information on 
latest methods in port management, 
stevedoring, stowage, lighterage and 
harbor boats. All phases of freight and 
cargo transfer, storage and stowage in- 
cluding the most recent equipment with 
its use and maintenance; administration 
and paper work; railroad and warehouse 
facilities; stowage methods and factors; 
and lighterage operation are described. 
Intended as a daily guide for employers 
and employees at piers and warehouses; 
export and import companies, steamship 
lines, barge and tug operations and 
similar lines of work. 

Available from: Cornell Maritime 
Press, 350 West 23rd Street, New York 
AS. 3. Y. 


SeELect List OF WHITE PAPERS AND 
OTHER IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT Docvu- 
MENTS, SEPTEMBER 1939 TO DECEMBER 1944. 
British Information Services. 1945. 7 
pp. 

Available from: His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office. York House, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


on 


Contributors’ 
~ Column 


Mary B. MacKrill (“Canada’s Ship- 
building Industry in Wartime’’).—See 
the August 12, 1944, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Walter S. Reineck (“Saskatchewan 
Government to Participate in Busi- 
ness”).—Born Gibsonburg, Ohio. St. 
Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., A. B. 
1912; University of Innsbruck, Austria, 
1912-14. Banking 1903-8; appointed 
clerk in American Embassy at Vienna 
September 1914; in charge of American 
archives in Spanish Embassy at Vienna 
April 6, 1917; in American Mission at 
Vienna December 1919; at Budapest 
February 17, 1920; resigned November 
9, 1920; appointed vice consul of career 
of class three May 25, 1921; vice consul 
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at Budapest July 21, 1921; consul at Mar. 
tinique November 20, 1925; consul at 
Antwerp March 14, 1929; at Santo Do. 
mingo June 23, 1931; consul at Van- 
couver December 15, 1937; at Calgary, 
temporary, August 31, 1938; at Vancoy- 
ver November 14, 1938; consul at Regina 
February 27, 1942, where he is now sta- 
tioned. 


Amos E. Taylor (“Economic Adjust- 
ments From War to Peace’) is the Dj- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. For biographical] 
sketch, see the October 23, 1943, issue 
of this magazine. 





Mexico has completed a chart of forest 
resources covering the entire country, 
with special charts covering the forest 
resources in the States of Hidalgo, Pueb- 
la, Queretaro, and Tlaxcala. 

This was announced in a report made 
by Mexico on its accomplishments in 
carrying out the 76 resolutions passed by 
the Second Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture which was held at Mexico 
City in July 1942. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-mark 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 

sition must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 











Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product | publica- 
tion 
. | 
: , 1945 
inite 416 yetergent soap an. 24 
— 55—Detergent soap for 
| conserving and polish- | 
| ing objects in general 
and for cleaning 
metals. 
Bromodeinol _.| 3—-A pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 
Faiarfom 1—Charge for fire ex- Do. 
| Soese. - ; 
‘lypai 2—-Chemical substances 0 
Fiype | used for agricultural 
and horticultural, vet- 
erinary and sanitary 
purposes. 
16—Goods manufactured 
of mineral substances 
used for construction 
| or decoration. Other 
| products used for con- 
| struction or decora- | 
tion (including wall | 
paper) | 
Silens 8—Silencer Do 
Strenuol . - . 3—A pharmaceutical | Do 
preparation. | 
Matervigor do | Do. 
Aguia ; 12—Hardware and tubes Do 
of all kinds a’ 
metal articles. Other 
articles of metal not | 
specified in other 
classes | 
Apollo - 21—Bicycles, motorcy- | Jan 2 
cles, wheels, tires and 
tubes, engines, ice | 
skates, skis and sleighs. | 
Guapiozol 3—A pharmaceutical | Do 
preparation. 
Giddings | 48—Perfumes and Do 


scented soaps. Prep- 
arations for cleaning 
and conservation of 
| teeth and hair, and 
| brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles 
not specified. 
| 44—Tobacco manufac- Do. 
tured or not, inclusive 
cigarettes. 


Baton Rouge 





Cera Broadway 55—A polishing wax ....| Jan. 27 

Lux Filme | 60—M otion-picture Do 
films. 

Estomosan | 3—A pharmaceutical Do 


product. 





Veneza_._. | 49--Billiard chalks | Do. 
Higiobis | 3~A pharmaceutical Do. 
} product 

Lasthepat | do | fo. 

Miofort . Scale nt | Do. 

Neurofenil | 3—-A pharmaceutical | Do. 
specialty. 

Delta ; 10—Instruments, ap- | Do. 
paratus and appli- | 
ances, medicinal, sur- | 
gical, veterinary for 
curative purposes or | 
in relation to the | 
health of man or 
animals. 

Dermovita 48— Perfumes and scent- Do 
ed soaps. Prepara- 
tions for cleaning and 
conservation of teeth | 
and hair,and brushes. 

Combs and other toi- 
let articles not speci- 
Zt) fied. 
Unisedan 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
. product. 
Toxemin do as 
aspe...___ 46—Common soap, and Do, 
: |  babassu oil. 

Rexinger_. | 36—Silk hosiery Feb. 3. 

Picture of aswan_.| 22—Cotton yarn Do. 

59—Cotton thread for Do. 

. sewing. 

Sulfacursina Vita- | 2—A veterinary product Do. 

pec, 

Omnicortex 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 


| product. 
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Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product | publica- 
tion 
| 1945 

Liwaco | 8—Watches and clocks Feb. 3. 
A.G 12—Hardware-. _____-- Do. 

Brooklyn | 55—Preparations for con-| Jan. 22. 


serving and polishing 
floors and objects in 
general and for clean- 
ing metals. 
36—Outer wearing ap- Do. 
parel (clothing, hats, 
knit goods, raincoats, 
corsets, pull-overs, 
etc.). 
Uleogel 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
specialty. 
Xik-Xik 41—-Chiclets__.......-- Do. 
Hepatox 3--A pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 
Kanguru | 36—Stockings ‘i Do. 


Astor 


Bonar 2—Chemical substances Do. 
| used for agricultural 
and horticultural, vet- 
erinary, and sanitary 
purposes. 
Exactam | 8—Valves for fluids__- Do. 
De De Te—01 55—Preparations for con- | Jan. 23. 
serving and polishing 
floors and objects in 
| general and for clean- 
| ing metals. 
36—Outer wearing ap- Do. 
| parel (clothing, shoes, 
| hats, knit goods, stock- 


7 Anoes 


| ings, and unspecified). 

Branca Deneve. _. do net EN ee Do. 
Contramine 3—Chemical substances | Jan. 24. 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and | 
in pharmacy. | 











Colombia.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial. Opposition must be filed within 
about 5 weeks from the date of first 
printing: 





| Date of 
Product first 
printing 


Trade-mark 


Parisina Covering substances | Jan. 23. 

and products used in | 

medicine, pharmacy, | 

veterinary, hygiene | 

and many other items | 

included in classes 2, | 

8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18 | 

and 19. 

Covering substances Do. 
and products used in 
medicine, pharmacy, 
veterinary, hygiene, 
perfumery and toilet- 
ries. Class 2. 


Cyrtion 








Canada’s Shipbuild- 
ing Industry in 
Wartime 


(Continued from p. 8) 


yards has been far from encouraging for 
Canada. How many ships will be needed 
for a part in the world-trade picture de- 
pends upon the allocation of routes—old 
and new. 

The problem of a post-war shipping 
policy is being studied by a committee of 
Canadian experts who are trying to de- 
termine how best to utilize the ships that 
have been built. 
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Economic Adjust- 
ments From War 
to Peace 


(Continued from p. 19) 


Our total wartime savings, together 
with the large accumulation of foreign- 
owned balances, can thus provide a pow- 
erful stimulus for the maintenance of a 
peacetime production in this country at 
a high level for some time after the ter- 
mination of hostilities. There is of 
course a possibility that industry will be 
unable to reconvert fully and expedi- 
tiously enough to meet the demand and 
that inflationary pressures will be inten- 
sified. Under such conditions certain 
controls that may have been dropped 
will have to be temporarily reinstated. 

What about foreign markets after the 
transition period? Export markets are 
too frequently looked upon as a kind of 
reservoir which is always conveniently at 
hand for the absorption of goods and 
services which our domestic market is 
unable to absorb. Policies based strictly 
on this line of reasoning can easily lead 
to serious difficulties. As we know, mar- 
kets do not reflect something that is fixed 
or static; they are relative rather than 
absolute, and their permanency depends 
upon the economic health of the com- 
munity. 

The profitable sale of goods abroad 
should be viewed as part and parcel of 
an operation which is beneficial to our 
domestic economy as well as to the econ- 
omy of the importing country. There 
is nothing mysterious about the flow of 
goods across national frontiers. The 
large volume of business across the 
U. S.-Canadian border consisting of both 
goods and services bears ample testimony 
to this fact. On neither side is the mu- 
tually beneficial nature of these trans- 
actions questioned. 

There is a special reason for dealing 
with export markets in connection with 
an appraisal of domestic markets. The 
two are inter-related and cannot be ex- 
amined separately. In the long run, the 
real source of export-financing lies in our 
imports. Payment for imports provides 
the buying power which is so essential to 
foreign buyers if our goods are to move 
into world trade. Fundamentally the 
level of our domestic business activity 
determines the volume of dollars availa- 
ble to the outside world for use in our ex- 
port operations. It is not only illogical 
but economically unsound to think of our 
domestic activity and our foreign trade 
aS operating on uncoordinated and un- 
related levels. It follows from this that 
policies designed to stimulate domestic 
employment and full production must be 
consistent with policies aiming to develop 
and maintain foreign markets for Amer- 
ican goods. 

The United States has long had a tre- 
mendous stake in the outside world. This 
is reflected, for example, in industrial 
and other so-called “direct” investments 
valued at approximately $7,000,000,000. 
These investments have contributed to 
both the welfare of American industry 
and the standard of living of countries 
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FOREIGN 


American Exchange 


COMMERCE WEEKLY 





NoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 









































Average rate Latest available quotation 
| Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange Octobe | mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an-| ~So4g" | Rate | equiva- Date 
nual) nual) (monthly) sae 
currency 
Argentina.| Paper peso..| Official A-.........__- 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Dec. 31, 1944 
MS vincececncee 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Dog 
Se aS 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. , 
EE EE: TITIAN 4. 06 4. 0321 4.05 . 2469 Do. 
Bolivia__..| Boliviano. ..| Controlled -_--_......_-- 46. 46 42.91 | 42.42 42. 42 . 0236 | Nov. 30, 1944 
NS, eT Saree 49. 66 45.42} 54.15 57.00 . 0175 Do. 
Brazil. _... Cruzeiro '...| Official...............- 16. 50 16. 50 | 516.50 16. 50 . 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
Free market......._._- 19. 64 19. 63 | § 19. 56: 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market-._- 20. 52 20. 43 | § 20.15 20. 00 . 0500 De. 
Chile...... es SS aes 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Dec. 31, 1944 
Export draft_........_| 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market...........| | 31.75 32.37 | 31.78 | 31.83 | . 0314 Do. 
; <. 4, aeons 31.13 31.00 | 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia__|_..-- do.......| Commercial bank--__- 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Bank of Republic. --_-_| 1. 76 1.7 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do 
Sees 1.7 1.76 1.75 1.7 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon....-.-. Uncontrolled_........- 5.71 5. 65 5. 69 5. 68 . 1761 Do. 
Controlled............ 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
Cuba.._..- | See Gee 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Dec. 31,1944 
Ecuador...| Sucre_---..- Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14.10 | 14.10 (613.77 | .0726 | Jan. 11, 1945 
Honduras_| Lempira-_-.-..} Official..............-- 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | . 4902 | Dec. 31, 1944 
Mexico....| Peso___.__-- _. _ = SS 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 | Do 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba_--..} Official. eee 5. 00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 | Jan. 20, 1945 
SET. UE SSS $16} 588 | 675 | . 1481 do. 
Paraguay..| Paper peso__| Official.............._- 333.00 | 2333.00 |...__- eed Ae : 
Dt Ge REE ee FPR 3.10} 312 | 3.12 | 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 
ae | eas Ae ERTS tie 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 650 | 1538 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Salvador..| Colon...... |...-- * Matty ARES 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 4000 Do. 
Uruguay...| Peso....--.. Controlled _-.......... 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | 5263 | Dec. 31, 1944 
ae 1.90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 0. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar... .- Controlled.......--..- 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | : 2085 | Dee. 31, 1944 
0 eee 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar- 


2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


2 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate’ from which 


buying and selling rates may vary by 1 


percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to the 


dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


’ August 1944 average. 


* A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural] machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





in which American business operates. 


In many cases these investments have 
been identified with the industrialization 
of relatively undeveloped areas. 

Many such investment opportunities 
for development will exist after the war. 
The sound industrialization of areas 
which have available cheap raw mate- 
rials and adaptable labor is consistent 
with the growth of foreign markets from 
which we ourselves can benefit. They 
need not be looked upon as developments 
detrimental to our own interests. As 
standards of living rise in foreign coun- 
tries the need for our goods as well as the 
ability to pay for them will rise accord- 
ingly. Moreover, an improvement in the 
standard of living is one of the best safe- 
guards against social and economic up- 
heaval and against the cumulative forces 
which often lead to war. 

The larger the flow of international 
trade the greater is the contribution that 
can be made by countries depending 
upon the sale of goods and services for 
the maintenance of a satisfactory level 


of national income. This is particularly 
true in the case of countries which are 
dependent upon the sale of one or two 
primary products as a means of securing 
foreign buying power. It is also impor- 
tant in the case of countries which are 
dependent upon the carrying trade or 
upon the sale of specific services as a 
means of obtaining from foreign mar- 
kets the things essential to the main- 
tenance of a sound level of economic life. 


Conclusion 


Our effort to guarantee an orderly 
shift from a wartime economy to a 
peacetime economy requires therefore 
that we operate simultaneously on a 
domestic front and on an international 
front. It is essential that these opera- 
tions be so related that we shall avoid 
the mistakes of the twenties, when poli- 
cies were evolved without relation to 
each other. We found then that steps 
inconsistent with each other exerted a 
downward pull on the entire interna- 
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tional economic fabric with the result 
that by 1931 we experienced a more or 
less complete breakdown of the interna. 
tional financial mechanism. 

To some extent we may be guided by 
our experience during and after World 
War I. Yet in many respects our prob- 
lem will be different from that of 1919 
This time the conversion to war produc- 
tion was much more complete than in 
1914-18. The expansion in plant and 
equipment has also been much greater. 
In the first world war we had less of a 
curtailment of nonessential industries. 
Price controls were less sweeping and 
less effective. The accumulated demand 
for goods and accumulated wartime say. 
ings were relatively less important than 
they will be after this war. We have, 
however, given much more attention 
this time to the problems of reconver- 
sion and to the development of markets 
after peacetime production again gets 
under way. More safeguards are being 
taken for avoiding the international- 
currency chaos that characterized the 
early years after the first world war. 
Certainly we are more conscious of the 
possible consequences if adequate meas- 
ures this time are either delayed or not 
taken at all. 

Naturally, I cannot bring to you the 
solution for the manifold problems re- 
lating to post-war markets. The solu- 
tion cannot be pulled out of the air; but 
it involves the full effort of all of us. It 
requires the full cooperation of both 
business and Government. Above all, 
it is necessary that we attempt by hard 
thinking to understand the real nature 
of the problem. 





After more than two centuries of almost 
amphibious existence, Belem, the chief 
port and portal of Brazil’s great Amazon 
valley, is getting its fect out of the water 
for the first time. 

This notable achievement is the result 
of a $500,000,000 dike system built by the 
joint efforts of the Brazilian and United 
States governments, whose representa- 
tives collaborated in a recent dedication 


ceremony. 
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SURPLUS 








WAR PROPERTY 


f 








advance of occupancy 


Defense Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of Reconstruction Finance Com 
poration, in charge of the sale of surplus war industrial plants owned by 
the Government, announces that to speed up conversion of these plants 
to post-war operation, it will furnish data to bona fide prospective pur- 
chasers with reference to location, size, and other details prior to decla- 
ration of the plants as surplus. Negotiations for purchase or lease will 
be entered into subject to contingencies of present contracts and length 
\ of time plants will continue in war use. 


This will enable industry, both large and small, to make operating plans as far as possible in 


| 








/ 









For further information concerning this program and additional surplus war property such as 
plant machinery, tools and equipment, aircraft, communication equipment, raw products, (chemicals, 
leather, fibers) and other capital or producers’ goods, address nearest Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


ATLANTA REGION—Healey Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., 
M. E. Everett, Manager. Georgia—Alabama—Ten- 
nessee— Florida. 

BOSTON REGION—10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass., John J. Hagerty, Manager. Maine—New Hamp- 
shire—Vermont—Massachusetts—Connecticut—Rhode 
Island. 

CHARLOTTE REGION—109 West Third Street, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C., John A. Campbell, Jr., Manager. North 
Carolina—South Carolina. 

CHICAGO REGION—208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill., B. A. Mattingly, Manager. Illinois—Indiana— 
Iowa. 

CLEVELAND REGION—Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, J. A. Fraser, Manager. Ohio—West 
Virginia. 

DALLAS REGION—Cotton Exchange Building, Dallas 1, 
Tex., L. B. Glidden, Manager. Texas (northern and 
western parts). 

DENVER REGION—Boston Building, Denver 2, Colo., 
Ross L. Hudson, Manager. Colorado—New Mexico. 

DETROIT REGION—607 Shelby Street, Detroit 26, Mich., 
Arthur J. Fushman, Manager. Michigan (except upper 
peninsula). 

HOUSTON REGION—723 Main Street, Houston, 2, Tex., 
W. I. Phillips, Manager. Texas (southeastern part). 
KANSAS CITY REGION.—Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 

Kansas City, 6, Mo., Albert L. Strong,j Manager. 
Kansas-——Oklahoma. 
LOS ANGELES REGION—Pacific Mutual Building, Los 


Angeles, 14, Calif., Hector C. Haight, Manager. Ari 
20na--Southern California. 


ration Regional Office, Surplus War Property Division: 





MINNEAPOLIS REGION—McKnight Bldg., Minneapo- 
lis, 1, Minn., China R. Clarke, Manager. Minnesota— 
Wisconsin—North Dakota—South Dakota—Michigan 
(upper peninsula). 

NEW ORLEANS REGION—837 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans 13, La. George W. Robertson, Manager. Lou- 
isiana—Mississippi. 

NEW YORK REGION—33 2 tay, sioncete, New York 5, 
N. Y., Thomas J. Ahearn, Jr., Manager. New York— 
New Jersey. 

OMAHA REGION—Woodmen of the World Bldg., Omaha 
2, Nebr., Herbert S. Daniel, Manager. yoming— 
Nebraska. 

PHILADELPHIA REGION—1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., E. Raymond Scott, Manager. Pennsyl- 
vania—Delaware. : 

PORTLAND REGION—Pittock Block, Portland 5, Oreg., 
William Kennedy, Manager. Washington—Idaho— 
Montana—Oregon. 

RICHMOND REGION—Richmond Trust Bldg., 7th and 
Main Sts., Richmond 19, Va., W. B. Cloe, Manager. 
Maryland—Virginia— Washington, D. C. 

ST. LOUIS REGION—320 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, 
Mo., B. Glenn Gulledge, Manager. Missouri—Ken- 
tucky—Arkansas. 

SAN ANTONIO REGION—Alamo National Bldg., San 
Antonio 5, Tex., L. C. Andrews, Manager. Texas (south- 
ern part). 

SAN FRANCISCO REGION—200 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif., John S. McCullough, Jr., Manager. 
Nevada—Northern California. 

SALT LAKE CITY REGION—Dooly Building, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah, Gerald L. Leaver, Manager. rah. 
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